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Things Are Looking Up! 


Many of the things we have so long hoped for seem to be arriving in ever- 
increasing numbers. 


Schools and communities everywhere show evidence of growth and develop- 
ment toward a greater desire for co-operation between businessmen and business 
training. The National Office Management Association has stepped to the fore 
and has done a laudable job toward helping schools develop a realistic and 
valuable training program. Chambers of commerce are sponsoring business 
clinics in many parts of the country so that the problems of business itself can 
be brought into schools for study by businessmen and teachers together. 


Equipment and location for the business department is taking on a new 
aspect. One who travels widely from school to school will see, almost everywhere, 
new machines, new books, and new rooms being dedicated to better business 
training. 





Textbooks and business courses are emphasizing a broad, ig approach 


to business so that they are of value to everyone in everyday living. Only the 
very specialized skills can now be counted as restricted subjects. 


Professional organizations are still optimistic about the unification of 
associations, the unification of publications, and the unification of dues. More 
and more association members are actually volunteering their services for the 
work in these associations. 


Teacher-training institutions are constantly making new studies which 
would indicate active professional development and the ever-increasing effi- 
ciency of younger teachers just entering the field. 


The key to all this fine new activity seems to result from an awakening on 
the part of communities everywhere to the value of practical training as a neces- 
sity for healthy community living. The chain reaction to whatever the force 
may be is heartening to see. Teachers are doing a better job of training than 
ever before; administrators are showing a greater desire to make materials 
available for better business education; and the community (happy with the 
results obtained) is actually participating more and more in the planning and 
execution of wider opportunities for an ever-enlarging group of American youth. 


Everywhere business teachers are facing these changes with hope and 
encouragement. These are not the changes brought about by “‘scatterbrain”’ 
thinking. They are the deep-seated fundamental essentials for better com- 
munity living and better business education that we all have been d 
about and striving for for years. 


Things are looking up! 
Doteradoy d Sasesan 


Marsdon A. Sherman, president of Western Business 
Education Association; Chico State College, Chico, 
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Mr. Chairman, fellow teachers, and pro- 
spective teachers. It is, indeed, a real 
privilege to have you here today to study this 
important business subject — the subject of 
bookkeeping. 

As I understand it, the purpose of this 
meeting is to help us, the bookkeeping 
teachers of this area, to try to decide the 
direction that our high school bookkeeping 
courses should take. That is, should our 
bookkeeping courses emphasize the general 
education and personal-use values and bring 
in the vocational subject matter indirectly, 
or should our bookkeeping courses empha- 
size the vocational or the prevocational 
aspect and bring in the general education 
learning indirectly? 

Those of us who are new in the business 
teaching field may think that this is a new 
issue regarding the status of bookkeeping. 
In fact, this issue first arose a few years after 
the financial crisis in 1929. At that time, it 

as pameey impossible to place high 

ool graduates in bookkeeping positions. 
In fact, it was difficult, if not impossible, to 
place anyone, old or young, on any kind of a 
job. Worst of all, some school teachers were 
beginning to lose their jobs. The unfortunate 
—_ policy was: the last one hired was the 

rst one fired — and quite frequently, the 
last person hired was the business teacher 
because the business curriculum was the last 
one added to the high school program. 

Business teachers felt that since they could 
no longer place their bookkeeping majors in 
bookkeeping positions, the value of the 
course would be questioned. In order to 
justify their courses in bookkeeping, teachers 
emphasized the general education value of 
bookkeeping, sometimes excluding the tech- 
nical subject matter of the course. In order 
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Voeational Bookkeeping 
Has Many General 
Edueational Values 





by MERLE L. LANDRUM 
LONGWOOD COLLEGE, FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 


An address given at a conference held at Longwood 
College, Farmville, Virginia, and sponsored by the 
Virginia State Department of Education. The con- 
ference topic was “‘General Bookkeeping versus 


Vocational Bookkeeping.”’ 


to keep pace with the academic courses, 
bookkeeping teachers tried to justify book- 
keeping on the same basis that the academic 
teachers justified their subjects. 


The academic teachers justified English, 
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iGeneral Education in a Free Society, Report of the Harvard Committee, Harvard University Press, 1945, pp. 64, 65. 


history, mathematics, and foreign languages | w 
on the following grounds: disciplinary values, 
cultural values, reasoning values. The 
academic group said that their subjects 
caused the mind to be disciplined. This 
claim was the result of the old theory of 
formal discipline, which has now been 
refuted by psychologists. The bookkeeping 
teachers said: “Bookkeeping also has dis- 
ciplinary values.” 


The academic group said that the study 
of their subjects developed culture. The 
bookkeeping teachers said, “So does book- 
keeping.” The academic group said that 
their subjects teach reasoning. The book- 
keeping teachers said, “So does bookkeep- 
ing.” ‘Today, such justifications for book- 
keeping courses or any other courses are no 
longer valid. 


We have found out that the learning of 
material in one field does not keep the mind 
plastic and pliable for learning in other 
fields. We have suddenly realized that 
“cultural” values are very nebulous. When 
academic teachers speak of culture they are 
referring to the culture of the past, while the 
vocational teachers are thinking of present- 
day culture in these United States, which, 
by the way, is an amalgamation of many 
cultures. 





NEW THEORIES OF GENERAL EDUCATION 


TRAITS OF MIND. The Harvard Report 
“General Education in a Free Society” says 
that proper general education is not merely 
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the imparting of knowledge, but the cultiva- 
tion of certain attitudes in the minds of the 
students. The following attitudes and 
abilities can be developed in any course if it 
; properly taught: 

To think effectively 

To communicate thought 

. To make relevant judgments 

4. To discriminate values 


ow 


General education, therefore, is indirect 
education which is a result of the way in 
which the teacher conducts the class. 


Let us take some concrete examples. Sup- 
pose that I am teaching a class in bookkeep- 
ing. I am holding the bookkeeping textbook 
in my hands and explaining bookkeeping 
principles. I assume that the students are 
learning bookkeeping and nothing but book- 
keeping, but that is where I am wrong. In 
addition to learning bookkeeping, the stu- 
dents are learning many other things, among 
which may be the following: 


1. They are learning to like the teacher or 
to dislike the teacher. 

2. They are learning to do an honest 
amount of work for a passing grade, or 
if I make the subject too difficult, they 
may be learning to cheat to get a 
passing grade. 

8. They are learning to respect the rights 
of their neighbors or they may be learn- 
ing to disrespect their neighbors’ rights. 


4. They are learning whether or not I am 
fair or whether or not I show favoritism. 


5. They are learning to respect public 
property or to disrespect public prop- 
erty. 

6. They are learning to reason bookkeep- 
ing principles effectively, or they are 
trying to memorize just enough to get 
a passing grade. 

7. They are learning, in various degrees, 
to communicate thought with respect 
to the subject of bookkeeping. 

8. They are learning to make judgments, 
in varying degrees, in bookkeeping as 
a result of various transactions. 

9. They are learning to discriminate 
among assets, liabilities, proprietor- 
ship, expenses and incomes, and how 
various transactions affect each ac- 
count. 

It appears that the wise teacher will pre- 
pare his lesson plans and conduct all his 
classes in such a way that the correct indirect 
learnings will naturally be the result. This 
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will require much careful thought and plan- 
ning. 


THE TWO SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT 


Most of us are aware of the two schools of 
thought in regard to the aims of bookkeep- 
ing. One group is the general education 
group, and the other is the vocational group. 
Those favoring bookkeeping for general edu- 
cation contend that a course in bookkeeping 
should be offered primarily for its general 
education and personal-use values, while 
those favoring vocational education insist 
that bookkeeping by its name and nature 
must be vocational or, to say the least, pre- 
vocational bookkeeping. 

Business educators must not lose sight of 
the vocational aims of bookkeeping. Busi- 
nessmen and school administrators now 
believe that our courses in vocational busi- 
ness education aim towards preparing stu- 
dents for positions. The business educators 
in Virginia are recognized as those who are 
preparing high school students for business 
occupations. Are we going to re-educate 
businessmen and school administrators to 
believe that high school bookkeeping is no 
longer vocational, but merely general edu- 
cation? Remember, students can get much 
general education from any subject that is 
taught properly, and it appears that they 
can get more general education from the 
subject of bookkeeping than many conven- 
tional subjects now taught. 

Our battle for recognition as vocational 
educators has almost been won. Each day 
we are nearing our goal of universal accept- 
ance of our vocational aims in bookkeeping. 
To retrace our steps may prove fatal. 


WHAT THE GENERAL EDUCATION 
GROUP BELIEVES 


Those business educators who feel that the 
general education values of bookkeeping 
should be emphasized contend that since 
such a small percentage of bookkeeping 
students get jobs as bookkeepers, it is better 
to modify. our bookkeeping courses to in- 
clude more personal-use and general educa- 
tion values. This group of educators gen- 
erally represents the small high schools 
located in small communities where employ- 
ment opportunities are limited. The business 
teachers of those communities know that a 
comparatively small percentage of their 
bookkeeping students get positions as book- 
keepers. They are in a position to see the 
futility of training large numbers of students 
in vocational bookkeeping. They have a 
point of view worthy of consideration. 
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WHAT THE VOCATIONAL GROUP BELIEVES 


The vocational group of bookkeeping 
teachers believes that a course in personal- 
use or general education bookkeeping has a 
minimum of value. Bookkeeping, to be book- 
keeping, is by its name and nature voca- 
tional. Bookkeeping is a vocation; a job for 
which employees receive remuneration for 
the keeping of records. This group of 
teachers believes that the vocational aim is 
the only aim that any bookkeeping course 
can possibly have. 


In general, this group of teachers are 
teaching in the schools of large cities where 
the employment opportunities for students 
are greater than in small communities. 
Bookkeeping teachers in cities have found 
that many of their students get positions as 
bookkeepers. For that reason, they main- 
tain the vocational slant on their bookkeep- 
ing instruction. 


How can the first-year bookkeeping course 
be taught in order to provide both prevocational 
values and the general education values? First, 
the technical bookkeeping subject matter 
can be taught with the prevocational slant, 
and second, the methods used in teaching 
should bring out the general education 
desirable for the student. 


The combination of prevocational subject 
matter coupled with the desirable general 
education methods will permit the teacher 
to have one of the most valuable courses 
taught in the entire high school curricu- 
lum — and I make no exception. The book- 
keeping teacher can say, ““Come one, come all 
to my bookkeeping class. 1 can guarantee to 
give prevocational bookkeeping to all who 
desire it, and I can guarantee to give book- 
keeping for general and personal-use in the 
same course for all who desire it.” 


My bookkeeping course is not a required 
course, and I am glad it is not, because a 
required course carries a stigma in the minds 
of the students. Mental resistance takes 
place against learning just as soon as stu- 
dents know that a course is required. All 
who want to elect my first-year bookkeeping 
course are eligible. If my students want 
only general education, I can give them 
that, and if they want prevocational educa- 
tion, I can give them just as much as they 
want. 


If first-year bookkeeping students find 
that they have an interest and aptitude for 
bookkeeping, they can take second-year 
bookkeeping or study accounting in college. 
Students who just manage to pass the book- 
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keeping course should not attempt ai.y 
advanced bookkeeping courses in high scho.| | 
or college, but the terminology and inform:.- 
tion that they have received may apply in | 
many practical situations as they go throug 
life. 

If the student does not appear to be sufi:- 
ciently interested or does not have an 
aptitude for bookkeeping, it should he 
explained to the student that it appears that 
he would be more successful in some other 
field, and that his chances of passing the 
vocational second-year bookkeeping course 
would be somewhat remote. In this way, 
the student could be guided wisely into the 
kind of work in which he could experience 
success. Various other subjects should be 
suggested to him, but under no circum- 
stances should the student be forced to 
follow some predetermined path 


Those who show an aptitude for bookkeep- 
ing should be advised to take vocational or 
advanced bookkeeping. This plan for guid- 
ance is practical and workable. The voca- 
tional slant of bookkeeping will be 
maintained, and the prevocational aim will 
be an important factor in guiding students 
in the direction in which they are likely to 
be the most successful. 


The senior students in my classes in 
teaching methods say, “Dr. Landrum, will 
you tell us how you can realize both aims 
at the same time as you go through the 
first year’s bookkeeping course?” It is 
almost impossible to label a course as in- 
cluding nothing but general education or 
nothing but vocational education, when, in 
fact, most business courses contain both 
kinds of education in varying degrees. We 
teachers never know where or how our former 
students are going to use what they have 
learned under our leadership. 


After graduation, the former bookkeeping 
student may use some of the bookkeeping 
content as a layman. He may keep records 
for the Bible Class, Men’s Club, lodge, or the 
Boy Scouts, or in the course of casual con- 
versation, he may use such words as assets, 
liabilities, depreciation, social security, in- 
come tax, and so forth. If he is employed, 
he may use his knowledges in a particular 
capacity as a general clerk, a record keeper, 
a bookkeeper, or a treasurer. 


It is easy to parallel the personal-use aims 
with the prevocational aims all the way 
through any course. As a matter of fact, 
that is the way every course should be 
taught because that is the way we use our 
knowledge in life situations. 


the Balance Sheet 





I ask the students in my methods class to 
turn to page 1 in their bookkeeping textbook. 
On page 1, we find the first balance sheet. 
What John Clark owns. What John Clark 
owes. 

Now who is John Clark? Did the authors 
intend for us to use only the name, John 
Clark, and no other? I doubt it. Then what 
name should we use — each student’s name, 
of course. Ask each student to submit a 
balance sheet showing his own net worth. 
Yes, some students will say they do not own 
anything. Other students will say they do 
not owe anything, but with some sugges- 
tions, the teacher can soon have all students 
making a list of the value of the things they 
own and the value of the things they owe, 
and then they can compute their net worth. 
This is the student’s assignment and it defi- 
nitely has the personal-use slant. The 
students become interested because the 
problem is about them. 


After students have prepared their own 
balance sheet, I suggest that they learn the 
meanings of such words as assets, liabilities, 
proprietorship, debit, and credit. This assign- 
ment has the vocational slant. 


Each student is asked to buy a small 
inexpensive notebook for taking notes. I 
give the students simple definitions to be 
learned as we progress through the course. 
I tell them to reread their entire notebooks 
each day until they have mastered all the 
important items of information. 


The good teacher is aware of the fact 
that the subject matter is easy for him ‘but 
that the student is being exposed to it for 
the first time. It is new to the student, and 
our job as a master bookkeeping teacher is 
to organize the subject matter so that it will 
be as easy as possible for the student to 
learn. This is the real responsibility of the 
teacher. We should not merely assign one 
chapter after another with the suggested 
problems and trust to luck that the students 
will emerge discovering that there are only 
five main classifications of accounts and that 
net worth, proprietorship, and present 
capital are synonymous terms. 

Naturally, all experienced bookkeeping 
teachers emphasize the important points as 
they proceed through a course and omit 
much of the discussion material and many 
of the problems that may not be valuable 
to helping students achieve the goals set up 
for the course. Experienced teachers add 
their own problems where they are needed 
to “clinch” certain objectives. 


CONCLUSION 


The teachers of the liberal arts subjects 
once thought that they had a monopoly on 
general education. Rejection of the old 
theory of formal discipline, and the results 
of such research as The Story of the Eight- 
Year Study’ have disintegrated that monop- 
oly. It has been concluded that practically 
every subject taught in the high school today 
has general education value, depending, of 
course, on the content and the methods used 
by the teacher. 

Prevocational bookkeeping, coupled with 
the proper methods of teaching, no doubt, 
carries as much, if not more, general educa- 
tion value than most high school subjects. 
This is true because a high percentage of the 
subject matter in a bookkeeping course can 
be classified as vocational education and 
general education. 

If we should decide to omit the vocational 
aspect of bookkeeping, we would not have 
much left except a few forms to fill in and a 
few definitions to learn. Such a course by 
itself certainly would not take more than 
three or four months to complete. No 
doubt we could integrate such material with 
general business training, or let the business 
arithmetic teacher annex it to the business 
arithmetic course. 

Could it be that we are treading on slip- 


pery ground when we consider a bookkeeping 
course with nothing in it but personal-use 


and general education? Don’t you think 
that we may have difficulty in separating 
the general education topics from the voca- 
tional education topics? 

Bookkeeping was introduced into the 
schools because of its vocational values. We 
have since discovered that the bookkeeping 
course also includes some general education; 
however, that doesn’t mean that the subject 
should be dissected and parceled out to other 
departments. It simply means that the 
subject is much more valuable now, in our 
highly industrialized nation, than it has ever 
been before. 

Once we lose sight of the vocational] aim 
of the. bookkeeping course, we have weak- 
ened the very reason for the existence of the 
subject and have destroyed the most im- 
portant element of the work. When we 
announce to the businessmen and school 
administrators that we no longer teach 
vocational or prevocational bookkeeping, 
upon what basis are we going to justify our 
personal-use record keeping? Record keeping 
is merely all it will be. 

(Concluded on page 261) 


‘Welford M. Aiken, The Story of the Eight-Year Study, Volume I. (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1942.) 
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Human Relations in Teaching 
the Business Subjects 


by STANDING COMMITTEE IN COMMERCIAL SUBJEC 1s 


VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL DIVISION 
BOARD OF EDUCATION, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
‘MORRIS H. TALISH, CHAIRMAN) 


This material was prepared to serve as a possible guide for 
the business teacher who is interested in developing good 
human relations in each class. 


One of the chief complaints of employers of 
our recent high school graduates is that the 
young job seekers are deficient in ethical 
standards and in the ability to get along with 
employers and fellow employees. Many em- 
ployers have insisted that they would prefer 
hiring a new worker who had the proper 
attitudes to one with knowledge and skills 
only, even if it meant training for the job in 
the office. 

We are, therefore, not preparing our stu- 
dents to enter a business office unless we 
have given attention to the development of 
the student’s personality and character. 
Human relations must have an important 
place in the daily routine of each class. 

‘Bringing human relations into the class- 
room lesson does not necessarily involve a 
complete lesson plan. The very fact that we 
consider the topic as part of a whole situation 
rather than a subject in itself necessitates 
bringing it in incidentally wherever the 
subject matter or situation permits. One 
pivotal question as part of a lesson plan on a 
specific topic may be sufficient to stimulate 
the necessary discussion. 

The preparation of too detailed lesson 
plans on topics of human relations must be 
guarded against. Such discussions might 
thereby become too formalized, resulting in 
the loss of the great values that can come 
from a more spontaneous discussion arising 
from a situation itself. Our major purpose is 
to make the teacher aware of the many 
opportunities for bringing in human rela- 
tions and to orient him towards recognizing 
such opportunities as they arise, and, where 
feasible, seizing that moment for discussion. 

The following suggestions are intended to 
serve as a possible guide for the teacher who 
would like to include a study of human 
relations in each class: 


Fair Dealings in Business 


When the class is discussing the topic of 
fair dealings in business, the teacher might 
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bring up situations such as the following and 
have the students discuss how the situation 
should be handled and why. 


I. Credit and Customers’ Accounts 


1. In checking invoice extensions, it was 
discovered that an overcharge was made 
on an item. 

. Merchandise was received a month ago, 
yet we have not received an invoice. 


. A customer overpays his account. 


. A customer pays invoice and fails to take 
a discount to which he is entitled. 


. You customarily give a trade discount. 
A good customer asks for a larger dis- 
count than the others get. 

. Most businesses operate on a credit basis. 
Credit implies trust, and most customers 
meet their obligations on time. Stress 
the honesty that usually prevails in busi- 
ness. 


. Proving Cash 
1. We find an overage in our cash register 
and know that a certain customer was 
shortchanged. 
. We discover a counterfeit bill in the cash 
register at the end of the day and do not 
know who gave it to us. 


. Checks and Bank Reconciliation 
1. We have an outstanding check that was 
issued months ago and we no longer re- 
ceive monthly statements from the credi- 
tor. 
. An error has been made in our favor on 
the bank statement. 
$8. A stranger asks you to cash a check. 
What are your responsibilities? 
. A customer’s check is returned by the 
bank marked “insufficient funds.”” What 
impression is created? 


. Paying Bills 


1. We forget to pay a bill until ten days 
after the discount period has elapsed. 


2. We discover an error in our favor on a 
statement of account or invoice received 
from a creditor. 


V. Law 


1. A minor purchases an automobile, falsi- 
fying his age in order to do so. He later 
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attempts to void the transaction on the 
grounds of infancy. 

‘I. Income Taxes 
A friend boasts that he has saved money on 
income taxes by padding expenses. 


. Payroll 


An employee wishes to leave early and asks 
another employee to punch her time card 
for her. 


Petty Cash 
You have access to the office supply of 
stamps, and you wish to mail some personal 
letters. 

. Selling 


The salesclerk, in discussing the merits of 
her products, becomes overanxious to make 
the sale, and makes false and misleading 
statements. 


Sample Lesson Plans 


3. What is meant by a sale for credit? 
. How many of you deal with grocers who 
extend credit for a short time? 
. Why does the grocer trust your mother? 
. Why may the grocer refuse to extend 
credit to someone who just recently 
moved into the neighborhood? 
. Why does a businessman extend credit 
to his customers? 
. Where can he get more information 
about his customers? 
9. Of what advantage is it to a business- 
man to make sales on credit? 
10. Of what advantage is it to a customer 
to buy on credit? 
Summary: 
1. What is meant by “doing business on a 
credit basis’’? 
2. What is the real basis for granting 
credit to a customer? 


8. How does the seller benefit? The 
customer? 


Certain subject matter lessons lend them- 
selves particularly to the study of human 
relations. The following lesson plans are 
typical of what might be done: 


III. Advanced Bookkeeping-Income T'ax 


Aim: To develop an understanding that tax 
evasion by some people leads to a heavier 


I. Stenography 
Aim: To teach honesty in business dealings. 
Motivation: Dictate a letter discussing the 


taking of a discount after the expiration 
of the normal discount period. 


Questions: 


1. What is the general thought content of 
the letter? 

2. Why does the seller claim the buyer 
still owes him money? 

8. Was it proper for the buyer to take this 
discount? Why? 

. What effect would allowing the discount 
have upon your relations with other 
buyers? 

. What would be the general effect upon 
prices if such improper discounts were 
frequently allowed? 


Summary: 


1. Improper taking of discounts results in 
a lowering of the price. Thus it would 
be considered discrimination among 
buyers. 

. Permitting the taking of such improper 
discounts would require a higher initial 
mark-up to compensate for such losses. 
This would be injurious to the con- 
sumer. 


II. Bookeeping I— Accounts Receiv- 
able 
Aim: To develop an understanding of the 
faith and trust implied when business is 
done on a credit basis. 
Questions: 


1. What have we been receiving in ex- 
change for each sale of merchandise we 
have made? 

2. How else may a sale be made other than 
for cash? 
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and unfair burden on others. 
Questions: 

1. What use is made of the money that is 
collected through income taxes? 

2. How is the total amount needed deter- 
mined? 

$. How do you think the tax rates are 
determined? 


. If some people pay less in taxes than 
they are supposed to, how does the 
total taxes collected compare with the 
estimated collections? 

. If the income is not sufficient to cover 
expenses this year, what must be done 
to next year’s income tax? 

. With a higher tax rate, who is really 
suffering because of the dishonesty of 
some taxpayers? 

. In order to avoid unfair tax burdens on 
some people, what should be the duty 
of each taxpayer? 


Summary: 


1. ‘What is the result of tax evasion by 
certain taxpayers? 


2. What should be the duty of each tax- 
payer? Why? 


IV. Small Business-Insurance 


Aim: To teach the conception of insurance 
as protection arising through the sharing 
of risks and to understand the importance 
of co-operation in society. 

Motivation: How many of you have ever lost 
a textbook? How much did it cost you? 
Situation: Suppose we investigated and dis- 
covered that on the average, one person 
lost a textbook in each class. We could, 
therefore, expect that one of you will lose 
your textbook in this class. We don’t know 
who it will be — it could be any one of 
you. How could we protect ourselves so 
that no one person would have to bear 
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the full cost and yet have the money to 
pay for the book when it is lost? 
Questions: 


1. How will we get the money to pay for 
lost books? 


2.3 Who will pay if the book is lost? 
3." How much will it cost each of us? 
4. What are we getting for our money? 


5. What could we call this type of pro- 
tection? 

. Would it be possible in every class? 
Why? 

. What must each student be willing to 
do to make it possible? 


3. What could we do for those students 
who do not wish to join? 


9. What would happen if more than one 
book were lost? 


10. What responsibility will we each have 
towards our books? 
Summary: 
1. Define insurance. 
2. What makes insurance possible? 


3. List other gains that we may derive 
from mutual co-operation. 


Classroom Situations 


Inasmuch as the teacher will try to use a 
situation as it occurs in the classroom, it is 
often impossible to have a prepared lesson 
plan. Certain situations, however, may 
occur frequently enough for the instructor 
to be prepared. Sometimes the teacher may 
wish to bring the subject up the next day if 
the time the incident occurred was not 
propitious for an interruption on the spot. 
Suggested methods for handling situations 
that often arise in the classroom are given 
below. The teacher may extend this tech- 
nique to the handling of other situations. 


I. Aim: To teach consideration for others. 


Situation: Student at rear or side of room can- 
not see particular outlines on the black- 
board, and calls out, “T can’t see.” 


Questions: 
1. What is wrong with calling out? 
2. In a theatre, what would you do if you 
were at the rear and you couldn’t see? 
3. How is a classroom different from a public 
place? 


4. What should the student do? 


Summary: In a classroom the teacher wants 
everyone to see. Take another seat for the 
remainder of the period if one is available. 
If no other seat is available, take your note- 
book and pencil and quietly walk to either 
side of the room where you can see better. 
Do not disturb everyone else because you 
have a problem. Settle the problem yourself. 


. Aim: To teach responsibility for having one’s 
own equipment. 


Situation: Student wishes to sharpen pencil 
during dictation. 


Questions: 

. What effect does the noise of the pe 
sharpener have on the other stud 
taking dictation? 

. What is happening to the student’s w 
while he is sharpening his pencil? 

3. Why is it bad to sharpen a pencil dur 
dictation? 

. As pencil points will break, what sho 
you do? 

. When can pencils be sharpened with 
disturbing anyone? 

. What effect would sharpening a pencil | 
the middle of dictation have on an e 
ployer? 

Summary: 


Rule for stenographers: Always have at 
least two sharpened pencils or a fountain 
pen ready for dictation. 


. Aim: To teach the importance of following in- 


structions. 


Situation: A student is working for one teacher. 
Another teacher changes the instructions of 
the first teacher. The student follows the 
directions of the second teacher. 


Questions: 


1. Is it proper to accept a change in instruc- 
tions from a second party? 

2. Whose instructions should you follow? 
Why? 

3. What would you say to the second party 
giving you the change in instructions? 


. What would you do if the party changing 
the instructions has greater authority 
than the person originally giving you the 
instructions? 


Summary: 


1. Your responsibility is to carry out the 
instructions as given to you by your em- 
ployer, and not to deviate therefrom. 


. If the person ordering a change in instruc- 
tions is superior to your immediate boss, 
it becomes necessary to follow these latter 
instructions. In such a case, if time per- 
mits, it might be wise to complete the 
task both as originally instructed as well 
as in accordance with the changes or- 


dered. 


. Aim: To learn how to get along with all kinds 


of people, those one likes and those one dis- 
likes. 

Situation: A student is asked to deliver a com- 
plete mimeographing job to a teacher. The 
student is instructed to indicate the willing- 
ness of the class to do any further work for 
the teacher. The teacher is not popular with 
the students and this student cannot see any 
reason for being agreeable in deliving the 
work. 

Procedure: Point out to the student that she 
is not just doing the teacher a favor when she 
is agreeable and courteous beyond the call of 
duty, but rather she is building her own 
personal charm; that practice in this direc- 
tion is needed to develop her own personality 
and make her liked wherever she goes; that 
it may pay big dividends some day when a 

(Concluded on page 262) 





What Business Needs in the 
High School Graduate 


by DR. ELIZABETH LANHAM, COLLEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Shall our educational curriculum 
emphasize vocational or cultural 
subjects at the high school level? 
This question is often discussed 
and debated pro and con, but such 
debate tends to reflect the convic- 
tions of the proponent as to what 
kind of education is desirable per 
se. Let us consider the question 
from several points of view: (1) 
What kind of education helps 
create a desirable employee, meas- 
ured by the employer’s standards? 
(2) What kind of education will 
eventually give the employee the 
most satisfaction? (3) Can the 
answers to these two questions be found in a 
single high school course? 

In the majority of cases, formal education 
for the student ceases upon graduation from 
high school. Most high school graduates 
almost immediately become workers in busi- 
ness or industry. What preparation would 
have been better for these graduates now 
that their formal education is completed and 
they are in the business world, confronted 
with the necessity for earning a livelihood? 

It is necessary, first, to determine what 
business and industry need in the high school 
graduate, provided, of course, that the 
graduate is recognized first of all as an 
individual and secondly as a worker. It is 
not uncommon for employers to criticize our 
secondary school system because they feel 
that in some cases high school graduates 
start to work too poorly qualified to give 
business a fair return on the salary invest- 
inent in‘them. The question is often asked, 
“Why don’t the schools teach these people 
anything?” 

When the school is criticized by business, 
one might think that the criticism is directed 
at the business department or the school for 
not providing more skillful typists, stenog- 
raphers, Dictaphone operators, and clerical 
workers. By and large, however, the criti- 
cism is directed at the graduate’s lack of 
general information, at the failure of schools 
to develop student abilities on the basis of 
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which business itself could train an 
employee, and at the general un- 
willingness of graduates to be 
responsible citizens willing to give 
a fair day’s work for a fair day’s 
pay. 

Generally, business is prepared 
and expects to give on-the-job 
training to its employees. It does 
not expect skilled technicians to 
come from the high school. In 
most cases, business expects to 
draw its highly skilled technicians 
from the many college graduates 
available; however, for every highly 
skilled job to be filled, the average 

business has hundreds of routine, rank and 
file positions. These routine positions require 
steady, industrious, and well-adjusted indi- 
viduals who have had an opportunity to 
get as broad a general background as possible 
in order that they may be well-rounded 
workers rather than specialists in any par- 
ticular field. 

Some business teachers and even some 
employers often ask for greater vocational 
training and more specialized work for the 
high school student. Such specialization 
leaves little time for the development of 
other fields of learning. One employee may 
be the best typist and shorthand writer a 
company has ever employed, but if he lacks 
certain other basic training and information, 
his progress may be slow and limited. On 
the other hand, an employee with a broader 
background will move ahead because he has 
other qualifications in addition to certain 
mechanical skills. Business needs employees 
with more than just typing, shorthand, and 
other similar skills. 

What does an interviewer in a personnel 
department look for in an applicant when he 
is trying to decide whether or not to offer 
the applicant a job? First of all, the inter- 
viewer looks for good personal qualifications. 
No matter how skillful an applicant may be 
in performing certain duties, he is useful to a 
business only if he is dependable, loyal, 
courteous, willing to work, ready to co- 
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operate, and possessed of good personal 
habits. Somewhere the applicant must be 
taught the value of such attributes. Some- 
where he must learn that he owes a fair day’s 
work for a fair day’s pay. Courses designed 
to promote citizenship and job integrity 
have a definite place in the high school 
curriculum. 

Four years of training in English should 
be required since many employees fail to 
move beyond more or less routine work 
because they cannot spell, punctuate, write, 
or speak correctly. One of the most valuable 
assets an employee can bring to a business 
organization is the ability to express himself 
clearly and correctly. He may have ideas, 
but if he cannot communicate them to 
others, nothing can come of them. Many 
jobs in themselves require a good command 
of English, and the employee who meets this 
requirement is in a position to be advanced 
ahead of a worker with more mechanical 
skill who cannot speak or write effectively. 

Another subject that may be of value in 
business is mathematics. Tests given to 
many servicemen indicated a woeful lack of 
sufficient instruction in even the basic knowl- 
edge of addition, multiplication, subtraction, 
and division. An alarming number of em- 
ployees cannot perform these fundamental 
arithmetical processes accurately and 
speedily. Many jobs in business require a 
thorough knowledge of basic arithmetic that 
should be acquired in the public schools. 

An introductory course in general business 
training can be of invaluable help if properly 
presented. Such a course should emphasize 
telephone technique, office dress, office con- 
duct, application for a job, general business 
terms, general business procedure, business 
organization, and related topics. Many job 
applicants have no knowledge of how to 
present basic information in applying for 
work. The interviewer probes as deeply as 
possible but may fail to discover data that 
may affect hiring or placing the applicant. 
A general familiarity with business organiza- 
tions and procedure on the part of new em- 
ployees would greatly aid organizations in 
orientating their workers. 

A general understanding on the part of 
high school graduates of some of the basic 
economic facts would be of great help to 
them and to their employer. Often employees 
fail to understand that salaries can go only 
so high without endangering the solvency of 
the business that employs them. Some 
employees are blind to the fact that their 
job security depends on the financial condi- 
tion of the business itself as well as the 
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general economic outlook the world over, 
A knowledge of these basic principles mig|it 
help reduce some of the unrest and dj;- 
satisfaction so prevalent today in business 
and industrial life. 


Other subjects that could be emphasized 
in the high school are government and civics. 
Employees should understand the provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley law and the income tax 
and social security laws and their operation. 
It is not unusual to find an employer accused 
of withholding income taxes for his own 
benefit. Many young employees do not 


know that the Federal law requires these 
tax deductions and that the funds collected 
go to the Federal government and are not 
kept by the employer. There is definitely a 
need for more and broader instruction in 
these areas of learning. 


There is a demand, of course, for people 
who have been trained in skill subjects such 
as typewriting, shorthand, and Dictaphone 
transcription. When an applicant is hired 
for any one of these types of work, business 
expects him to be able to perform adequately 
and competently. 


It is not enough for the typist to be able 
to type straight copy at fifty words a minute. 
In addition, the typist needs to be able to 
change the typewriter ribbon and to use all 
parts of the machine. Much of the work ina 
business organization involves typing from 
rough manuscripts, placing letters correctly 
on the page, tabulation, using the variable 
line spacer for filling in forms, and so forth. 

A shorthand writer may be able to take 
dictation at one hundred words a minute 
with a high degree of accuracy, but the work 
may be unsatisfactory if the spelling and 
punctuation are incorrect. It is very expen- 
sive because the employer of the stenog- 
rapher finds it necessary to have the bulk 
of her correspondence recopied because of 
errors. 

Some of the large business offices use 
dictating machines. Skill and accuracy in 
using the dictating machines is impcrtant to 
the economical operation of the office. 

Now let us consider the so-called cultural 
subjects offered in the high school. Which | 
subjects are the cultural subjects, and what 
have they to do, for example, with the 
development of a good file clerk or the right 
kind of typist? Rather than try to determine 
what constitutes culture, let us consider the 
possible value of a student taking courses 
that are not directly related to his business 
education program and for which neither 
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Personal Trait Development — 
The Joint Responsibility of 
School and Business 


by SELMA NELSON 
LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 
ST. CHARLES, MISSOURI 


This article is based on a mechanical recording of the com- 
ments made by panel members at a meeting of the St. Louis 


Area Business Educators Association. 


Excerpts from the 


recording are given. 


At one of the regular meetings of the 
St. Louis Area Business Educators Associa- 
tion, St. Louis, Missouri, representatives of 
business and education participated in a 
panel discussion on the topic “Personal 
Trait Development — The Joint Responsi- 
bility of School and Business.” A former 
business teacher, Charles H. Rinehart, 
membership secretary of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce, acted as moderator. 
L. H. Diekroeger, director of education, 
Department of Personnel Evaluation and 
Research, St. Louis Board of Education, was 
program chairman. 

When Mr. Diekroeger met with his com- 
mittee to plan the program, it was decided 
that it would be worth while to record the 
comments made at the meeting. All com- 
ments were recorded on the Soundscriber 
and the first transcript was prepared by 
students of Hadley Technical High School, 
under the direction of Vera Meyer. The 
following excerpts, taken. from the first 
transcript of the recording, were prepared 
by Selma Nelson: 

“The importance of personal traits in 
business, emphasized in a recent study, 
showed that poor character traits resulted 
in the discharge in 90 per cent of the cases 
studied. The importance of personal traits 
is emphasized any time we discuss the sub- 
ject of employees with business executives,” 
said Mr. Rinehart. Continuing his remarks, 
Mr. Rinehart said, “It becomes even more 
important as we again plunge into a tre- 
mendously tight labor supply market of war 
economy with all of its attendant stresses 
and strains, personal and businesswise. Con- 
ditions are far from ideal; everyone is work- 
ing under pressure; business can’t afford to 
cast aside employees because of short- 
comings; business is trying to make use of 
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every bit of clerical ability made available 
to business by you folks in the schools. 

“Tt is certainly necessary for your gradu- 
ates to possess professional competency in 
the manipulative skills: shorthand, typing, 
bookkeeping, and so forth. It is necessary 
for them to have professional competency 
in the use of grammar and other basic 
knowledges — these are tangible skills. It is 
important, too, that while not neglecting 
these, attention be concentrated on the 
development of the same level of professional 
competency in personal traits. This is 
tougher because they are not so easily 
taught; they don’t stay taught, particularly 
when you are dealing with adolescents.” 

The president of the National Office 
Managers Association of St. Louis, C. Lloyd 
Stanwood, office manager and manager of 
office personnel at the Gaylord Container 
Corporation, had this to say: 

“From the standpoint of business, we 
recognize that you people in business educa- 
tion have a very short opportunity to work 
with these people. After the formative 
years in the home and the formative years 
in the grade schools, you get to work with a 
rather solidly molded product for a few 
short years. I know that you are wrestling 
with a problem which is pretty much a 
giant.” 

“We have to recognize that these young 
people who are coming out of schools now, 
and have been for the last ten years, are 
coming out into a period of lush economy 
where there is no particular problem of find- 
ing a job; business is competing for help 
rather than help competing for the job. 

“That factor, I think, has a great bearing 
on the attitude of young people coming into 
business. We in personnel, interviewing 
office help, find a considerably different 
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attitude than those of us had who were born 
thirty years too soon. The° interview 
nowadays suddenly reverses itself and the 
personnel man, rather than doing the inter- 
viewing, finds himself suddenly being inter- 
viewed. Now, in times of stringent labor 
markets, there may be a tendency on the 
part of business to lower standards in order 
to get help. We don’t like to see that, and 
we fight it all we can. We are looking for 
the best qualified people we can find, and, 
of course, we like to see people who come in 
with the attitude, ‘Here Iam. Where can I 
help you? In what manner can I best help 
your organization and prove my worth?’ 
There should be an attitude, I believe, on 
the part of the individual to want to prove 
his worth — to bargain ability against offer 
rather than to have a situation where every- 
thing should be taken for granted as far as 
ability is concerned. Youngsters come in for 
jobs with grandiose ideas of the salaries 
that they can draw; where they get the ideas, 
we don’t know; as a matter of fact, we don’t 
particularly care, but it does create an em- 
ployment problem. 

“We find this question often asked, ‘Where 
are the stenographers?’ That’s the battle 
cry of business today. Many of your girls 
come in today to apply for jobs and say, 
‘I don’t like it; I don’t care for shorthand.’ 
If youngsters in school don’t like shorthand, 
they should concentrate on some office skill 
which will let them come in, and believe me, 
come in at a much better advantage than 
they come in where they are not skilled in 
one phase or the other. If they do not like 
transcribing and if they do not like short- 
hand, they should concentrate to their ut- 
most on being the best typist they can 
possibly be, that is from the standpoint of 
production, accuracy, and so forth. 

“A business is only too happy to pay good 
rates for the skills that come in, particularly 
for specialized skills. Business would much 
rather have, at any time, a person of normal 
ability who has a well-rounded personality, 
an aptness for getting along with people, an 
ability to adjust himself or herself to con- 
ditions that are found in offices rather than 
have a genius who is an introvert or who has 
some personality quirk which makes him or 
her difficult to get along with. 

“These are the things we are looking for: 
stability, a little bit on the extrovert side 
as far as personality is concerned, friend- 
liness, cooperation, initiative, and a desire 
to get along and to advance, but not with 
the impatience that is inborn in youth.” 

Representing the public schools, Rosalie 
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Kniep, counselor and teacher of business ; 
the Beaumont High School in St. Loui 
said, “Our job is to do the best with what w 
receive and to encourage the development o/ 
the good traits and to eradicate, if possible, 
the poor ones. 

“In our orientation course, we give 
freshman an opportunity to read about an:| 
to discuss desirable personality traits, and 
we make an effort to have the student look 
at himself objectively so that he knows where 
he needs to improve and how he can im- 
prove and so that he will have these traits he 
wants both socially and vocationally. 

‘All teachers are working for the develop- 
ment of good personality traits, but in some 
classes I think it is a little more obvious 
than in others. In our commercial classes, 
we are making a conscious effort to develop 
good work habits; we are conscious of it, 
and we want to make the students conscious 
of it, too. By that, I mean using his time 
efficiently, getting assignments in on time, 
having them accurately completed, co- 
operating with the teacher, co-operating 
with fellow classmates, and taking some 
responsibility. 

“One of the most effective ways to develop 
good personality traits in the high school is 
through organizations such as the student 
council, clubs, and so forth. Each advisory 
group elects one representative to the stu- 
dent council for a period of a year, and the 
officers are elected in a school-wide election 
each semester. Here each representative is 
responsible for his group, and in a sense, 
I think, to the school body as a whole for 
what goes on in the council. 

“The council assists the athletic depart- 
ment in selling football and basketball 
tickets for the season. Here they have the 
responsibility for handling money accurately 
and keeping accurate records. We also 
sponsor several dances a year. Here again, 
students have an opportunity to make 
arrangements for the orchestra, have the 
tickets printed, decorate the gym, sell 
tickets, and keep accurate records of money. 

“We do such things as serving on the 
hospitality committee for open house when 
parents or others are invited to the school; | 
we assist the Red Cross committee in its | 
work. All these projects, I think, give a 
student a sense of responsibility and a chance 
to co-operate in using initiative. 

“We have a testing program in our school 
in which we endeavor to find out as much as 
we can about a student’s scholastic aptitudes 
and interests so that we can help him plan 
intelligently his course of study, and we 





make suggestions for his life after he leaves 
school. The advisors and the counselors in 
the office make every effort they can to see 
that students work up to capacity so that 
we don’t have a bright boy taking the easiest 
possible courses and just getting by. We try 
to keep them busy. 

“There is much to be gained from prac- 
ticing what one preaches; certainly we, as 
teachers, should make every effort we can 
to set good examples of desirable personality 
traits. I think we ought to demonstrate our 
co-operation with our fellow faculty mem- 
bers, the administrators, and the students. 
I think we should be fair, honest, and 
friendly; we should use our initiative; in 
other words, just try to do what we expect 
our students to do.” 

Mrs. Frances Turpin Lamm, assistant 
director of Miss Hickey’s School for Secre- 
taries in St. Louis, explained, “There are 
differences between the approach in the 
private business school and in the public 
schools in building attitudes and personal 
qualifications. Primarily, I think that since 
we have the students at a college level, the 
very maturity of the students makes for a 
readiness to accept suggestions. 

“It is very easy to give advice; it is diffi- 
cult to follow; but we find that at the age 
level that is beyond the high school there is 
a very great willingness to accept any sug- 
gestions made on personal development. 

“Too, a very definite vocational choice 
has been made so that the business school 
student is thinking objectively in terms of a 
job, and, therefore, he has a greater feeling 
of direction which may often be lacking in 
the secondary student. 

“Placement is tied in so closely with the 
program that there is very definite realiza- 
tion on the part of every student that if he 
makes an outstanding personal impression, 
as well as acquires the skill subjects, it will 
result in a better job. 

“Businessmen, I think, expect more of the 
private school graduate than of the public 
school graduate; we accept that responsi- 
bility and accept it as a challenge to put 
forth our best efforts to give the student, in 
his training program, everything we possibly 
can give in the development of personal 
qualifications and attitudes. 

“In developing a sound personnel program 
in our school, we base it on the premise that 
every experience and every relationship con- 
tribute to making the individual better 
equipped for whatever responsibility may 
come as part of a job. We all agree upon 
that. Our course content is developed with 
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the purpose of developing attitudes and work 
habits; every teacher has the responsibility 
of presenting her material in such a way as to 
develop the individual. 

“We have an orientation course; we use 
check charts emphasizing the importance of 
job qualifications. I think that all of them 
have heard through high school the impor- 
tance of co-operation, but when we get down 
to facts on this check chart we find that 
students are willing to be co-operative, but 
they just don’t know how. We ask them 
such questions as, ‘Do I clean my typewriter 
every day?’ ‘Do I treat al] property with 
the care with which I use my own home?’ We 
get down to actual cases of ‘What are you 
doing every day?’ — we do not deal in ab- 
stractions. 

“We have never thought that the orien- 
tation course or any personal development 
course would get the desired result. It is 
helpful and necessary as a part of making 
the student aware of the problem, but actu- 
ally the trait development program must be 
emphasized and underscored in every class- 
room, in every subject. If the teacher identi- 
fies accuracy and dependability and ties that 
identification in with the production of the 
typist, then the two-fold purpose is accom- 
plished — the development of the skill 
subject and the acquisition of the’personality 
traits. 

“We do not give formal grades in the 
typing department; work is either mailable 
or not mailable; it is acceptable or unac- 
ceptable. When work does not meet stand- 
ards, we say, “This is not acceptable and you 
must do the work over.” The teacher acts 
the part of a supervisor teaching techniques, 
but she is also stressing the responsibility, 
dependability, and honesty of the student. 

“Tn our school we believe that courtesy is 
the crown of supervision, and every teacher 
is a supervisor. By this courtesy, we mean 
the kind that has warmth and understand- 
ing. Students learn by the very tone and the 
morale maintained day by day in the class- 
room. They learn appreciation by the way 
that the teacher gives credit where credit is 
due. He learns appreciation by the way that 
the teacher answers questions. Instead of a 
dictatorial teacher-student relationship, we 
strive for a happy, co-operative working 
family, a supervisor-worker basis. Good 
work habits— concentration and _ persist- 
ence — can be taught in all courses; the 
material itself is designed so that we can 
subtly give this advice on good business 
habits. 

“The real foundation of trait development 





is in the classroom; this is the real laboratory. 
Every teacher is a counselor; every teacher 
is building traits, and the more skillful your 
own relationships, the more effective the 
results will be. Good trait training must be 
incorporated into every course.” 

Meredith Wiley, personnel manager of 
Gardner Advertising Company, St. Louis, 
talked of personne] management in his com- 
pany. He said, “There is a growing aware- 
ness on the part of business that not only 
does the citizen have the civic responsibility 
but business also has a civic responsibility. 
It is an established fact that a well-adjusted, 
happy, and contented employee, a person 
who has well-developed traits, is a productive 
employee who can work well with others. 
You just don’t press a switch and get these 
things; it is a matter of building on each 
individual contact and each individual rela- 
tionship. 

“Business is pretty generally a test today. 
We test the shorthand, test the typing, and 
test the spelling and other techniques. We 
also give aptitude tests. We try to deter- 
mine the individual personality problem, the 
individual personal trait problem. Beyond 
that, we counsel with the individual. We 
counsel with them when they first come in, 
when we first put them on the job; we coun- 
sel with them a week later, and we counsel 
with them constantly after that. 

“There has been an excellent pamphlet 
that has come out recently, ‘Group Dy- 
namics in the School’; it goes into the 
technique and shows its effectiveness. The 
situation is set so that no one is trying to 
outshine or to bring personal glory to him- 
self, but a team spirit is developed here. It is 
my personal feeling that most people are far 
more qualified than they appear to be. They 
just are not given ample opportunity to 
demonstrate. This technique gives them a 
further opportunity to express themselves. 
We all have ideas, and we all like to express 
these ideas if we are given the opportunity. 

“We give training. Our organization has 
the policy of giving financial encouragement 
by paying a large percentage of the tuition 
to accredited schools for courses that we 
feel are related to our business. We have 
attitude training within the business; we do 
it on particular attitudes. The one which 
comes to my mind right now is the one on 
telephone courtesy on which the telephone 
company would be very happy to work with 
individuals. 

“We use films; we make recommended 
reading that is usually on an individual 
basis. 
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“Finally, we encourage civic activity o: 
the part of our employees because we fe 
that one of the worst things is for a perso: 
to become so absorbed in his job, so absorbe: 
in himself that, that is all he can do. Ge 
out; get to doing something; get into th: 
feeling of doing something for someone els: 
That is why we encourage them to get int: 
hobbies, to get into the Community Chest. 
to work on committees and become active.’ 








What Business Needs in the 
High School Graduate 


(Continued from page 252) 


he nor, possibly, his business teacher can 
see any particular use. 

A student who has acquired as broad an 
educational background as possible in school 
has done something far more important than 
merely acquiring a knowledge of miscella- 
neous information. He has provided himself 
with the means of enjoying life. For example, 
a student’s knowledge of history will enable 
him to appreciate current affairs, and his 
study of English will lead him to read ex- 
tensively and intelligently. Music may pro- 
vide his favorite source of relaxation and 
recreation. His course in manual arts may 
result later in an interest in woodwork to 
satisfy his creative urge. 

An individual’s hobby, recreation, or 
avocation, will add pleasure and meaning to 
his existence by enabling him to forget the 
things that worry, annoy, and tire him in his 
business life. Since his point of view is not 
distorted by strain, he will be able to see 
things in their proper perspective. Because 
his life is interesting and wholesome, he can 
retain sanity and balance in the midst of the 
uncertainties, confusions, and conflicts that 
are almost certain to arise in modern busi- 
ness life. 





STENOGRAPHER'S REFERENCE 
MANUAL 


The STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE MAN- 
UAL has just been brought up to date. It is a 154-page, 
paper-bound book, covering such topics as care of the 
mail, style letters, capitalization, care of the type- 
writer, abbreviations, punctuation, and many other 
references that are valuable in the classroom and 
valuable as a permanent reference for all office workers. 
It is bound in paper to make it available at a price 
reasonable enough for every student to have one. List 
price 64 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 1 


Cincinnati 2 
Chicago 5 
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Utilizing the Group Method 
in Typing I 


I found a definite need to institute a system 
that would provide for individual differences 
in Typing 1 classes. This need becomes 
obvious after a few weeks of typing instruc- 
tion. By the system that I devised, the class 
is divided into three groups and material is 
presented at different levels of progression. 

The keyboard presentation is set up to 
provide for practice at different levels. For 
example: 


Group 1. The presentation of new keys 
is primarily concerned with the correct 
fingering. After presenting the correct 
fingering, the students in this group are 
allowed to progress on their own. Supple- 
mentary material is provided by having the 
students make a list of words that utilize 
the new keys being learned. The students 
then construct sentences that utilize these 
same keys. This group then develops speed. 


Group 2. The presentation of the new 
keys progresses at a slower rate. The stu- 
dents spend more time on the new presenta- 
tions in order to master the new combinations 
and they also work on past presentations. 


Group 3. The presentation is somewhat 
analytical] so that students can take time in 
assimilating the new presentation. I find 
that the presentation of the keyboard in this 
way allows the student to grasp the key- 
board with greater assurance. 

After the entire keyboard has been learned, 
a test is administered that covers a span of 
seven class periods. The results of this test 
are used to determine the regrouping of 
students for advanced work. The test is 
concerned primarily with typing accuracy 
and the knowledge of the keyboard. 

The teacher’s function varies with the 
type of material presented and the group of 
students involved. The presentation of 
letters would be made as follows: 

Group 1 is given instruction on a particu- 
lar letter style. The letter style is discussed 
and salient points are emphasized. These 
students then work entirely on their own. 

Groups 2 and 8 are then given a detailed 
outline of the letter placement. The black- 
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board is used extensively for this pur- 
pose. 

Each group is given a minimum amount 
of work to be covered within a class period. 

An outline of the way the system works in 
connection with letter work and accuracy 
tests follows. The procedure used may be 
applied to other phases of typing such as 
tabulation, manuscript, and rough draft. 


Group 1. A group 1 student will spend a 
minimum amount of time on remedial work 
in typing. After the remedial work is com- 
pleted, the student will allocate his time to 
the typing of two letters. When the two 
letters are completed, the student is en- 
couraged to do typing that is connected with 
his school work. 

For an accuracy test the minimum require- 
ment is set in the area of 1600 strokes. 
A group 1 student must maintain an “A” 
average to remain in the group. 


Group 2. A group 2 student will spend 
nrore time on remedial work. After the 
remedial work is done, the student will type 
one letter. 

For an accuracy test the minimum re- 
quirement is set in the area of 1300 strokes. 
The better group 2 student works for a “B”’ 
average. After a “B” average is maintained 
over.a period of time, the student is then 
transferred to group 1. 

A group 2 student that is meeting the 
minimum requirements maintains a “C” 
average. After maintaining a “C” average 
for a certain period of time, this student is 
then transferred to the “B” level. 


Group 3. A group 8 student will spend a 
good deal of his time on remedial work. 
More time is spent on typing a letter. 

For an accuracy test the minimum require- 
ment is set in the area of 900 strokes. The 
group 3 student that meets the minimum 
requirements is given a “D” average. Any 
group $ student not meeting the minimum 
requirements within this group receives ap 
“Pp” average. 

One day of each week is devoted to 
practical applications of typing skills, Stu- 
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dent interests are very high during these 
periods. Students are encouraged to make 
suggestions of what they would like to do 
during these periods. Some students type 
letters that are dictated to them, other 
students compose their own letters, and 
some students type different types of busi- 
ness letters. Preceding Christmas and Valen- 
tine’s Day the students have constructed 
cards on the typewriter. They have also 
worked on rough drafts, compositions, and 
title pages. 

Students are encouraged to type their 
own school work. This procedure has de- 
veloped a closer relationship with other 
departments and a greater cognizance of the 
value of typing. An English teacher, for 
example, made a request for the proper 
heading, margins, and spacing for the book 
reports that were being typed. One student 
typed her Latin translations, and another 
student did some typing for his club. 

Group 1 students are constantly being 
challenged. I have assigned a checker for 
each group. The checkers correct papers for 
their respective group and I double check 
the work of each checker. As I work with 
one group, a group 1 student administers 
unofficial timed tests, or a group 1 student 
is assigned to help group 3 students for the 
period. This help includes an explanation 
of the work and assistance in making minor 
adjustments on the machine. 

Conclusions. I have found the group plan 
to be a very valuable technique for teaching 
typing. The teacher can constantly direct 
his efforts to a particular group at different 
levels of achievement. In my experience 
presenting material to an entire class at one 
time has been somewhat unsatisfactory. The 
group system has been very satisfactory in 
developing ability to operate a typewriter. 
It is quite obvious that students in typing 
will progress at different levels of ability. 
The group system provides for these in- 
dividual differences. 

Since students used typing on such a large 
scale for other school work, I found it neces- 
sary to introduce erasing early in the course. 

Group 1 students were given a better 
opportunity to work to capacity. With the 
group arrangement the students were dili- 
gently working on some phase of typing 
during the entire period. They would plan 
their work so that they could type other 
class work. 

Group 2 students were constantly striving 
to attain the standards set up for the next 
highest group. 
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Group 3 students conscientiously spen 
more time on practice work to improve thei: 
work and to become more efficient typists 

Before the group system was used, ther. 
was a feeling of complete hopelessness on th: 
part of many students. The more advance: 
students were being held back, and the 
slower students were being forced to work 
beyond their capacity. The entire attitud 
of the class changed when the group systen 
was instituted. 

The response fo a questionnaire that was 
distributed to the students showed that the 
students were cognizant of what was being 
done and that they liked the group plan 
very much. A tabulation of the opinions of 
44 students on some of the questions asked 
on the questionnaire follows: 


Do you feel that the group plan helped you 
acquire a better knowledge of the keyboard? 
Yes 33 No ll 
Do you feel that the group work helped 
you to acquire a faster typing speed? 
Yes 31 No 9 
Do you feel that the group system helped 
you become a more accurate typist? 
Yes 38 No 4 


No answer 4 


No answer 2 


Do you feel that the group system helped 
the teacher to do a better job of teaching? 


Yes 38 No 8 


In answer to the question, “Do you feel 
that the group system helped the teacher to 
do a better job of teaching? Why?” students 
made the following comments: “Yes. Be- 
cause in Group 1 the teacher did not show 
us the complete setup. We had to learn to 
do some things ourselves and by so doing 
became independent. The teacher could 
work with the slower groups.” “Yes. The 
teacher got to know our individual faults 
and could spend more time with those need- 
ing his help.” 

There was no chagrin on the part of 
students because of being placed in a lower 
group. On the contrary, the students showed 
a greater satisfaction because they were able 
to accomplish their minimum requirements 
for a particular group. The group arrange- 
ment made it possible for me to direct my 
efforts where they were most needed in a 
given situation. 

The attitude of the students toward the 
group plan was stimulating to me. The 
entire atmosphere of the class encouraged 
students to put forth their best efforts. 


No answer 3 


the Balance Sheet 





When the Businessman Says No 


by ALWIN V. MILLER 


CHAIRMAN OF SECRETARIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 


SOUTHERN OREGON COLLEGE 
ASHLAND, OREGON 


Mr. Miller describes some selling techniques that may be 
used to convince businessmen of the value of co-operative 
training programs. 


Too often we hear the complaint that busi- 
ness does not want to co-operate with 
education. Yet, some of us in the business 
education field may expect local business- 
men to offer their help to meet our program 
needs, such as professional advice, part- 
time employment for students, a work 
training program, a window display contest, 
and so forth. 

If we want businessmen to help us do our 
job, as they can do very effectively, we have 
to “sell” them our business education pro- 
gram. Selling a program of business and 
education co-operation is similiar to any 
other type of selling. First, let us consider 
the appeals to businessmen that might be 
effective: 

1. As parents, businessmen want the best 
possible education for their children. When 
the parent-businessman is convinced that 
his son or daughter will be better trained 
through the aid that he, as a businessman, 
can give the schools, the school will get that 
co-operation. 

2. As citizens, businessmen want pro- 
gressive, well-informed graduates of the local 
schools. This motive has not been given 
the proper emphasis by educators. Though 
some business education programs have 
made use of the “Know America” or “Free 
Enterprise’’ purpose, many businessmen do 
not realize the value of showing the high 
school or college student how business 
operates in our economy. Educators should 
encourage businessmen to consider this aim. 

3. As profit-seekers, businessmen want 
employees who are willing to work a full day, 
who will give full value for the wage dollar, 
and who are ambitious enough to improve 
themselves. Certainly an understanding of 
the promotion system, the wage scale, and 
the relation of one job to other jobs will 
make the future employee more conscious 
of the opportunity to improve his status. 

4. Again, from a profit standpoint, busi- 
nessmen want to get acquainted with stu- 
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dents and want students to know them and 
their business. This is particularly true of 
the small-town businessman. 

Let us carry on this analogy of the sales 
situation further. The businessman recog- 
nizes that the successful salesman must 
inspire confidence on the part of his cus- 
tomers. The business teacher, often aloof 
or at least suspected of having an “ivory 
tower attitude,” may have trouble in- 
spiring such confidence, but this should not 
be an impassable hurdle. The alert business 
teacher knows several businessmen who are 
impelled by one of the motives mentioned — 
parenthood, citizenship, employers, or good 
public relations. One of these businessmen 
should be selected to present the business 
and education program to the other busi- 
nessmen in the community. The business- 
man selected should be one that commands 
the respect and confidence of his business 
associates. 

Another procedure that may be used to 
sell the program is to contact the board of 
directors of the local Chamber of Com- 
merce. Start with the secretary or the 
president, depending upon which individual 
is the real leader. I have found that selling 
individuals is oftentimes more effective than 
trying to sell a group. Once a man has given 
his individual approval, he seldom ever 
reverses his decision in a board meeting. 

If the business teacher presents the idea 
in a group meeting without the assurance of 
some individual support, there is likely to 
be at least one man in the group who will 
question the proposal. Just one “dash of 
cold water” can cause a lot of future diffi- 
culty. This is particularly true when the 
teacher is not a member of the group, and 
therefore is in no position to combat the 
opposition effectively. For example, I pre- 
sented a proposed project to a small-town 
Chamber of Commerce, with the strong 
belief that there could be no criticism of the 

(Concluded on page 262) 











In many of our 
recent business 
education maga- 
zines we have read articles that would 
lead us to believe that the general or basic 
business training course is in great need of 
revision in order to be worthy of a place in 
the secondary school curriculum. Some 
questions frequently asked in these articles 
are: What can we do to stimulate interest 
in the general business class? Are the 
students receiving the proper training in the 
basic business training class? What can be 
done to keep the business training class from 
becoming a dumping ground? What is wrong 
with the basic business training class? 

The business training teachers in the 
Austin Public Schools, Austin, Texas, believe 
that there is nothing wrong with the general 
business training course in our schools — it 
is the most popular and interesting subject 
in every one of our schools. 

Space does not permit a complete analysis 
of all the factors that contribute to the 
success and popularity of the genera] busi- 
ness training course in our schools, but the 
following discription of the course offered in 
Allan High School will explain our enthusi- 
asm for the course. 

THE EXPLORATORY Course. In our school 
system every student in the eighth grade is 
required to take an exploratory course in 
typewriting for twelve weeks. In _ the 
exploratory course proper techniques, such 
as stroking, carriage return, eves on copy, 
position, and so forth are stressed instead of 
skill in the finished typewritten page. Of 
course, if the techniques are mastered, many 
of the students become rather skilled typists 
during the twelve-week period and are able 
to type business letters and other business 
forms as well as type from 30 to 80 words a 
minute on one minute timed tests. 

THE GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING COURSE. 
In the ninth grade the students may select 
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General Business Training— 
One of the Most Popular 
and Interesting Subjects in 
the Secondary School 


by ROBERT W. SPARKS 
COMMERCIAL DEPARTMEN'! 
ALLAN HIGH SCHOOL 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


business training as one of their elective 
subjects, and as a general rule approximately 
75 per cent of those who have taken the 
exploratory course in typewriting want to 
take the business training course. In some 
of our junior high schools it is impossible to 
permit all students to take the course be- 
cause of limited facilities. A conference 
with the student, the teacher, and the 
counselor is held to satisfy those students 
who are not permitted to take the general 
business course. As a general rule, students 
who have shown unusual ability and interest 
in typewriting are given preference. 
CONTENT OF THE GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING 
course. In the general business training 
course, typewriting and general business are 
combined into a one-year course. Most 
teachers prefer to use one entire classroom 
period to teach typewriting and another 
entire period for business training, while 
some teachers divide the period teaching 
business training and typewriting during the 
same period. If a unit on banking is given, 
for example, and it takes two or three days 
to finish it, the periods may be divided. In 
any event, the business training teachers 
have found that alternating the business 
training with the typewriting has proved 
highly desirable in taking care of individual 
differences as well as creating a businesslike 
atmosphere in the classroom. Some of the 
slower students may be filling out checks and 
deposit slips while other students who have 
finished this project are typing business 
letters and other forms. In this way all the 
students are working on some project and 
contributing to the class as a whole as well as 
increasing their own abilities and skills. 
SUBJECTS STUDIED IN GENERAL BUSINESS. 
The following business topics are reviewed 
and presented rather thoroughly : Communi- 
cation — mail, telephone, telegraph; Insur- 
ance; Banking and Money; Travel; Budgets 
and Record Keeping; Filing; Consumer 





Education; and Vocational Guidance. We 
have the multiple choice plan of selecting 
textbooks, and in addition to our basic text 
the students have access to two other sets of 
general business training books which they 
may use as reference. 

activities. In addition to their regular 
typing assignments from the textbooks, the 
students in the general business training 
class type all the material for the school 
paper. The addressing of over 1300 news- 
letters that are sent out by the Parent- 
Teachers Association is a monthly project. 
The students type many of the teacher’s 
report cards and grade reporting forms, and 
the more ambitious students type their 
English themes and notebooks. Several 
students always type regularly for the 
counsellor’s office and for the vice-principal 
of the school. During the summer many 
students secure jobs in offices where they 
type envelopes and perform other office 
duties, such as filing and answering the 
telephone. 

Well-planned and supervised field trips 
are regular and eagerly awaited projects of 
the classes. After the unit in banking is 
finished, the classes visit one of the large 
banks. Field trips have been taken to the 
post office, the telephone company, and to 
the airport. One trip to a large business 
office in the State Highway Building proved 
interesting as well as educational. 

Businessmen from insurance offices visit 
the classes after the unit on insurance has 
been studied. Round-table discussions on 
insurance and savings are held. Films on 
insurance, such as “The Search For Se- 
curity” and “The Story of Life Insurance” 
are shown to the class. The typewriter 
companies and book publishers send speed 
typists to give demonstrations to the busi- 
ness training classes at different times during 
the year. 

PREPARATION FOR ADVANCED stupy. After 
our students finish the basic business train- 
ing course, they have a good foundation for 
typewriting and the other business courses 
offered in the upper grades. Those who do 
not take more advanced training have a 
knowledge and understanding of the various 
business activities they have studied and a 
skill in typewriting that they value im- 
measurably. 

The students and teachers are enthusi- 
astic about the general business training 
course in our school and think that they are 
doing a good job. Students feel that they 
are acquiring quite a bit of practical business 
knowledge. There is only one complaint 
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voiced by both teachers and students — 
there is not enough space and equipment 
available for all the students who want to 
take the business training course. 

We look forward: to the day when all 
schools will report that their general business 
training course is the most interesting and 
popular course in the school. It is a good 


feeling to know that the teachers of other 
subjects compliment the business training 
course, and always come to the Business 
Education Department when they need help 
in matters of typing, finance, and other 
current business subjects. 











Vocational Bookkeeping Has Many 
General Educational Values 
(Continued from page 247) 


It is fortunate for us, the bookkeeping 
teachers of Virginia, that Mr. Walker, our 
own state supervisor of business education, 
has made it possible for us to discuss this 
important matter. The results of such a 
discussion will end in strengthening and in 
better defining the aims of our bookkeeping 
course. I hope that this discussion will be 
of help to us in understanding the aims and 
objectives of the bookkeeping course. 

The first-year or prevocational book- 
keeping course should have as one of its 
aims the teaching of bookkeeping principles 
in an interesting manner without neglecting 
the valuable subject matter. The first-year 
course should also help students decide 
whether or not to enroll in the second-year 
advanced vocational courses. Students in 
small high schools, taking only one year of 
bookkeeping, should be given the oppor- 
tunity to become well-grounded in the 
practical vocational fundamentals of the 
subject. 
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Fifth Edition, and may be used in typewriting, office 
practice, or English classes. 
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Human Relations in Teaching 
the Business Subjects 
(Continued from page 250) 


promotional opportunity appears in her 
business office and the executives are aware 
of her friendly nature. 


’. Aim: To learn how to perform the disagreeable 
incidentals attached to some assignments as 
a matter of course and without objection or 
complaint. 

Situation: Some students love to do mimeo- 
graph work, but will not clean up afterwards. 

Procedures: After teaching mimeographing, let 
the students make their own job analysis of 
the situation. Have the class check to see 
that the analysis is complete, even to empty- 
ing the basket and leaving the machine and 
working table clean and ready for the next 
user. Insist that the students check them- 
selves against the clean-up list until the 
proper procedures become automatic. 


‘Il. Atm: To learn how to keep working when your 


teacher (or employer) is busy with a visitor. 

Situation: A student speaks out of turn in the 
classroom, asks a question without raising 
her hand, or interrupts another student’s 
recitation. 

Question: Why is there an objection to this 
situation? 

Summary: In all places where a group of people 
gather, there must be a rule as to when to 
speak. Raising of hands is most common. 
By doing the proper thing in the classroom, 
you will learn to be courteous in your office. 
You will not interrupt when someone else is 
speaking. 


. Aim: To learn how to keep working at your 
maximum capacity. 

Situation: The class in office machines, after 
several time tests, does not appear to gain in 
speed. The students seem discouraged. Make 
a blackboard illustration showing an upward 
curve of increasing speed rates and then a 
definite plateau. Point out that many stu- 
dents arrive at this plateau and eventually 
increase their speed. 


Questions: 
1. Have you increased your speed since the 
first day of the term? 
2. What makes you strive for better speed 
rates? 
3. What are some of the ways by which you 
can improve your speed? 


Summary: Strive for easily attained goals in 
the beginning. These will become more 
difficult as the work progresses. Try to 
develop the proper habits and techniques 
to do the work 


When the Businessman 
Says No 


(Continued from page 259) 


plan. One businessman said that the ide: 
was ridiculous and that the project had no 
immediate value to business or to the schools. 
Not one voice was raised in support of the 
project, although a dozen members later 
encouraged me to proceed with the plan 
The result was that part of the project had 
to be sacrificed and not until two years later 
was the full idea brought to fruition. 


Just as in selling a suit of clothes or a pair 
of shoes, the seller (teacher) should use a 
definite procedure for putting his idea into 
action. For instance, an idea for a smal! 
business clinic might be good for a com- 
munity but the idea will stand a much 
better chance of acceptance if a tentative 
meeting date is set and tentative topics are 
outlined. It is probably wise, of course, to 
assure the business group that their com- 
mittee may make changes in the plans. 
Greater co-operation can be secured if a 
businessman committee is appointed to 
handle the project. The teacher should 
offer to work with the committee, maintain 
enthusiasm for the project, indicate a real 
desire on the part of the schools for true co- 
operation. 


Now for a word to teachers who have not 
tried to develop a co-operative program 


with local business groups. Chambers of 
Commerce and service clubs, such as the 
Lions, the Rotary, and the Kiwanis, are 
often willing to sponsor worth-while proj- 
ects. Your favorite project will be of 
inestimable value to the students, to the 
school, and to the businessmen. It may 
take a lot of effort and many attempts to 
convince enough businessmen that your 
project has merit. If you do not think that 
your project is worth the effort to overcome 
a few rebuffs, then it probably is not good 
enough to start. A compensating factor for 
the beginning difficulties is that a successful 
co-operative program will make additional 
programs relatively easy to sell. If you are 
lucky, the businessmen may even come to 
you for help on one of their projects. When 
that happens real co-operation has begun. 
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Delta Pi Epsilon Research Award 


Dr. Herbert A. Hamilton, dean of ad- 
ministration, Southwestern Louisiana Insti- 
tute, Lafayette, was declared the winner of 
the Eleventh Annual Delta Pi Epsilon 
Research Award by Dr. H. G. Enterline, 
chairman of the Research Award Committee, 
at the annual D.P.E. Banquet held at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, on December 28, 
1951. The title of Dr. Hamilton’s study, a 
Ph.D. thesis completed at New York Uni- 
versity, is “Relationships of Success in 
Beginning General Clerical Occupations to 
Achievement in the Informational and Skill 
Aspects of the General Office Clerical 
Division of the National Business Entrance 
Test Series.” The winning study will be 
published by the Department of Business 
Education of Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
Stillwater, under the direction of Professor 
Robert A. Lowry. 

Dr. Mathilde Hardaway’s study, “An 
Analysis of Factors in and Related to 
Successful Student Teaching of Business 
Subjects,” a Ph.D. thesis completed at Yale 
University, New Haven, Connecticut, was 
awarded second place. 

The judges for the Eleventh Annual Delta 
Pi Epsilon Research Award Contest were: 
Professor Ann Brewington, University of 
Chicago; Dr. Jessie Graham, supervisor of 
business education, Los Angeles, California; 
Dr. J. Andrew Holley, dean of the School of 
Education, Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
Stillwater. 

Entries are now being received for the 
Twelfth Annual Delta Pi Epsilon Research 
Award Contest. Studies should be for- 
warded, express prepaid, to Dr. H. G. Enter- 
line, School of Business, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana, not later than Feb- 
ruary 15, 1952. 
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Dr. Setzer Appointed Director 


Dr. Richard W. Setzer 
has been appointed direc- 
tor of the Division of 
Business Administration, 
Lamar State College of 
Technology, Beaumont, 
Texas. He received his 
Bachelor’s degree from 
Lenoir Rhyne College, 
Hickory, North Caro- 
lina, and his Master’s 
and Doctor’s degrees 
from George Peabody 
College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

Dr. Setzer has taught 
business subjects in the 
high schools of North Carolina. He served 
as head of the business department at 
Burlington High School, Burlington, North 
Carolina. From 1942 until 1946 Dr. Setzer 
served with the armed forces in the European 
Theater. 

Dr. Setzer is a member of Phi Delta Kappa 
and Kappa Delta Psi. Both of these fraterni- 
ties are honorary scholastic fraternities. 

* o 


New Officers for Texas 


The annual meeting of the business educa- 
tion section of the Texas State Education 
Association was held in Houston on Novem- 
ber 21-23. Corine Lamm, Greenville Senior 
High School, Greenville, was elected presi- 
dent. Other newly elected officers are: 
vice-president, Dr. Rex F. Johnston, Texas 
State College for Women, Denton; secretary, 
Ruth Fetterman, Forest Avenue High 
School, Dallas; treasurer, Norma J. Hall, 
Lamar State College of Technology, Beau- 
mont. 
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Vice-Chairman — Robert Grubbs, 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 

Secretary — Mina Johnson, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana 


University of 


Private School Instructors Round Table 

Chairman — John H. Karr, Detroit Business Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Michigan 

Vice-Chairman — E. H. Diehl, Mansfield Business 
Training School, Mansfield, Ohio 


Secretary — Frances Enos, The Business Institute 
Detroit, Michigan 


Bookkeeping and Accounting Round Table 
Chairman — Ernest Zelliott, director of commercial 
education, Des Moines, Iowa 
Vice-Chairman — Don Calame, Southwest Missouri 
State College, Springfield, Missouri 


Secretary — Quenton Christensen, Community High 
School, Crystal Lake, Illinois 


Administrators Round Table 
Chairman — Enos C. Perry, director of business 
education, Chicago City Schools, Chicago, Illinois 
Vice-Chairman — John C. Frakes, supervisor of 


business education, Board of Education, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 


Seoretary — Ena A. Threlkeld, Evening High School, 
Dade County Board of Public Instruction, Miami, 
Florida 


Secretarial Round Table 
Chairman — Dorothea Chandler, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse, New York 
Vice-Chairman — Charles W. Perry, Lincoln High 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Secretary — Carol Ostness, Stephens College, Colum- 
bia, Missouri 


Distributive Education Round Table 
Chairman — James W. DeLong, supervisor of dis- 
tributive education, Evansville, Indiana 


Vice-Chairman — Carl Hutchens, distributive edu- 
cation co-ordinator, Blume High School, Wapa- 
koneta, Ohio 

Secretary — Earl Roth, state supervisor of distribu- 
tive education, Columbia, Missouri 


Social Business Round Table 
Chairman — Kennard E. Goodman, John Hay High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio 
Vice-Chairman — Marjorie McLeod, Leyden Com- 
munity High School, Franklin Park, linois 


Secretary — A. Donald Beattie, assistant state super- 
visor of business education, State Department of 
Education, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Office Machines Round Table 
Chairman — Hazel Faulkner, Arlington 
High School, Arlington Heights, Ilinois 
Vice-Chairman — Arthur Allee, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City 


Secretary— Juanita Rauch, Denver 
Denver, Colorado 


Heights 


University, 
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Mountain-Plains Convention 


Plans are being made by a committee, ap- 
pointed by the representatives from several 
states at a meeting held last summer, for a 
Mountain-Plains convention to be held on 
the campus of the University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado, June 26-28, 1952. The 
University of Denver will act as host. The 
purpose of this meeting, in addition to the 
professional program for teachers of business 
subjects, is to organize the Mountain-Plains 
States into an active District Five of the 
United Business Education Association. All 
business teachers as well as others who are 
interested in advancing the professional 
status of business education are invited to 
attend. 


The tentative program follows: 


Thursday, June 26 


Tours and Registration 
Fellowship Banquet and Speaker (evening) 


Friday, June 27 


Professional Session followed by 
Sectional Meetings 

Luncheon 

Professional Session followed by 
Organizational Meeting 

Mountain Trip and Chuck Wagon Dinner 


Saturday, June 28 


Professional Session followed by 
Sectional Meetings 


A complete program will be available after 
April 1. There will also be a machines and 
book exhibit in connection with the con- 
vention. For further information contact 
Earl G. Nicks, University of Denver, 1445 
Cleveland Place, Denver, Colorado, who is 
general chairman of the convention. 





Household Budgets and Records 





A practice set for courses in (a) junior 
business training, (b) business arith- 
metic, (c) home economics. No knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping is required. The 
set provides business papers with the 
blank books. Price $1.12, subject to 
school discount. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Chicago 5 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Cincinnati 2 San Francisco 3 


Dallas 1 














College Association Meeting 


The annual meeting of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion will be held at the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois, on February 21-23. Presi- 
dents, deans, and faculty members of teacher 
education institutions are invited to attend. 

The Saturday, or final program of the 
meeting, has been arranged co-operatively 
with the Co-ordinating Committee of Col- 
legiate Problems in Teacher Education. Dr. 
Peter L. Agnew of the Department of Busi- 
ness Education and assistant dean of the 
School of Education, New York University, 
New York City, is chairman of the Co-ordi- 
nating Committee. 

The Co-ordinating Committee of Collegi- 
ate Problems in Teacher Education has been 
in existence for about two or three years. 
This year is the first time that the special 
interest groups that are represented on this 
committee are participating in the conven- 
tion program of the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education. The Co- 
ordinating Committee includes representa- 
tives from: National Art Education Associa- 
tion; National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions; National As- 
sociation of College Teachers of Education; 
Teachers College Extension Association; 


American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation; National As- 
sociation of Schools of Music; Music Edu- 
cators National Conference; American Li- 
brary Association; Student Personnel As- 
sociation for Teacher Education; Association 
for Student Teaching; National Institution 
of Teacher Placement Associations; Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education. 

The program presented by the Co-ordinat- 
ing Committee will be a panel discussion on 
the topic, “Accreditation for Business 
Teacher Education.” The panel members 
are: chairman, Elvin S. Eyster, chairman of 
Department of Business, School of Business, 
Indiana University, Bloomington; vice- 
chairman and recorder, Evan R. Collins, 
president, State College for Teachers, 
Albany, New York; Paul A. Carlson, director 
of business education, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Whitewater, Wisconsin; Albert C. 
Fries, director of business education, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois; E. C. 
McGill, chairman of Department of Business 
Education, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia; O. C. Schwiering, dean of College 
of Education, University of Wyoming, 
Laramie. 
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ARITHMETIC SKILL BUILDER 


By MILTON BRIGGS 


ARITHMETIC SKILL BUILDER includes a thorough review of the fundamentals of arithmetic. 
The exercises are designed for building accuracy and speed. For each exercise there is a test. 
A measuring system is used to encourage self-improvement. There is a final examination. 


The exercises are based upon practical and timely situations. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Chicago 5 


A COMBINATION 
WORKBOOK and 
TEXTBOOK 


The exercises and tests ap- 
pear in full size script, serving 
as models for students’ own 
writing. 


San Francisco 3 














Let's Call a Spade a Spade 


Submitted by E. L. Christeson 
Mankate Commercial College 
Mankato, Minnesota 


Some time ago a student in need of some 
material for his posting machine work in 
the bank asked for “‘some of them yellow 
sheets” for his machine, meaning, of course, 
some ledger sheets. It has been found that 
students do not know the names of some of 
the business forms that they needed in class- 
room work. For example, I have heard 
students call a bank statement of account a 
“card.” This is quite a reflection on a system 
that allows that kind of ignorance to get by 
unchallenged. Teachers should make it a 
point to help students learn the business 
terms used in the business world. 

I wonder sometimes if our business courses 
in the private schools and in the public 
schools have overlooked stressing the termi- 
nology that students need in their everyday 
work in the business offices. It would be 
just as foolish for a carpenter to want “one 
of them iron things on the end of a stick,” 
meaning a hammer, or for a farmer to say 
the same thing when he means a hoe, or for a 
surgeon’s assistant to call a scalpel “one of 
them cuttin’ things.” 

A well-trained technician or surgeon’s 
assistant would not dare to be ignorant of 
the name of the instrument wanted by the 
surgeon. A person well trained for office 
work just as surely must know when a “spade 


is a spade.” It would be rather embarrassing 
for an office worker not to know the name of 
a draft or a note, of an invoice or bill of 
lading, or any other business paper when 
such papers are placed in his hands for 
disposition. 

Business schools are concerned with the 
proper education of students so that these 
students can render a service to business. 
Schools can render a great service to business 
by including in their daily work something 
that will better acquaint the student with 
business terminology. It would help develop 
more efficient workers and in many cases 
avoid some bitter embarrassment. Teach the 
student to know a ledger sheet, a statement 
of account, or other business forms when he 
sees them, and he will become just a little 
more alert in everything else that he does. 

Maybe it is a good argument to say that 
efficient operation is the guarantee of steady 
employment. Perhaps it is, but who can 
be really efficient when he is not fully 
acquainted with the things about him? Is 
it not just plain good business to know the® 
names of the tools wherewith one expects to 
earn his livelihood? With this in mind, an 
alert business teacher can make a worth- 
while contribution toward the training of 
more efficient office workers. 








Western Business Education Convention 


“Western Business Educators Face Facts” 
is the theme of the joint meeting of the 
Western Business Education Association and 
the California Business Education Associa- 
tion, to be held at the Claremont Hotel in 
Berkeley, California, on April 7 and 8, 1952. 
Eleanor Jensen, Technical High School, 
Oakland, California, is the Convention Com- 
mittee chairman. Miss Jensen and the 
Program Committee are planning an out- 
standing program. 

Nationally known leaders in the field of 
business education will participate in the 
program. The section chairmen are planning 
programs featuring down-to-earth presenta- 
tions of new equipment needs, recent re- 
search in the field of business education, 
demonstrations, newer methods, and class- 
room materials. Section leaders and the 
topics to be discussed in each section are: 
typewriting — chairman, Dr. Marion Lamb, 
Sacramento State College, Sacramento, Cali- 
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fornia; general business — Dr. Marsdon Sher- 
man, Chico State College, Chico, California; 
bookkeeping — George Duvall, supervisor of 
business education, Los Angeles Public 
Schools; shorthand — Eleanor Skimin, San 
Francisco State College, San Francisco; 
business machines — Kenneth Knight, Met- 
ropolitan Junior College, Los Angeles; dis- 
tributive education — Willis Kenealy, regional 
supervisor of distributive education, Los 
Angeles; new developments in visual aids — 
Cletus Zumwalt, Modesto Junior College, 
Modesto, California. 

Dr. Marsdon Sherman, president of 
W.B.E.A., has announced that W.B.E.A. 
members are invited to a dinner meeting on 
April 7. The Hospitality Committee has 
scheduled an Open House on Sunday Night, 
April 6. Tours through San Francisco’s 
famous Chinatown and a Bay Area cruise 
on San Francisco Bay are features planned 
for the entertainment of members. 





Illinois Convention 


The twentieth anniversary of the Illinois 
Business Education Association will be cele- 
brated at a convention to be held at the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, on April 
3-5, 1952. This will be a joint meeting of the 
Illinois Business Education Association and 
the Illinois Vocational Association. Mrs. 
Laura Brown, Hyde Park High School, 
Chicago, is president of I.B.E.A. and Dr. Al- 
bert C. Fries, School of Commerce, North- 
western University, Evanston, is program 
chairman. The theme of the convention will 
be “Preparing Illinois Youth for Business 
Life.” 

A Fellowship Tea, arranged by Helen 
Reinhardt, New ‘Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka, and Dr. Cleo Casady, 
Western State Teachers College, Macomb, 
will be held on Thursday afternoon, April 3, 
from 4:30 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. 


James J. Coughlin, Board of Education, 
Chicago, chairman of the I.B.E.A. luncheon, 
has announced that because of the increase 
in membership, arrangements have been 
made with the Congress Hotel to have the 
luncheon on Apri] 5 in the beautiful and 
spacious Gold Room. The luncheon speaker 
*will be an officer of a prominent Chicago 
bank. His theme will be “Educational Re- 
quirements of Present-Day Business.” 


An added feature of the luncheon program 
will be an entertainment presentation that 
is being arranged through the courtesy of 
the Jocal radio station. Mr. Coughlin has 
the following assistants: Madeline Craig, 
Helen Reinhardt, Lillian M. Foley, Frieda 
Rosenzweig, Dorothy Hurdzietz, and George 
Lawley. 

The Ilinois Business Education Associa- 
tion membership fee of $3.00 includes mem- 
bership in the Illinois Vocational Association, 
membership in the American Vocational 
Association, and affiliation with the United 
Business Education Association It entitles 
members to participate in the conventions of 
the Illinois Business Education Association, 
of the Illinois Vocational Association, and of 
the American Vocational Association, and 
gives the member subscriptions to the publi- 
cations of the three associations. Each 
member also receives the benefit of the 
educational research conducted by the 
United Business Education Association, a 
division of the National Education Associa- 
tion. 

The officers and executive board members 
of I.B.E.A. are: president, Mrs. Laura 
Brown, Hyde Park High School, Chicago; 
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vice-president, Mary Sullivan, Peoria Publi: 
Schools Office Co-ordinator, Peoria; secre 
tary, P. J. Philhower, East Moline Hig! 
School, East Moline; treasurer, Homer El; 
Alton High School, Alton, Illinois; Joh: 
Scanavino, High School, Olney; Mrs. Edith 
C. Sidney, Board of Edueation, Chicago; 
Charles Wagner, Township High School. 
Mt. Vernon; Lester L. Hoskins, Chicago 
Vocational School, Chicago; Josephine Irish, 
Quincy Junior High School, Quincy; James 
Thompson, Eastern Illinois State College, 
Charleston; Cleo Casady, Western State 
Teachers College, Macomb; James Cough- 
lin, Board of Education, Chicago; Helen 
Reinhardt, New ‘Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka. John A. Beaumont, chief 
of Business Education Service, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Springfield, is 
ex-officio on the board. 
An outline of the program follows: 


Thursday, April 3 
9:30 a.m.—1:00 P.M. 
Topic: “Viewing Our Business Graduates 
at Work” 
9:30 a.M.—10:00 a.m. 
““Tourade” Talks - 
10:00 a.m.—1:00 P.M. 
Tours of Business Firms 
3:30 p.m.—4:30 P.M. 
“Today’s Problems in Teaching the Busi- 
ness Subjects” — panel discussions in 


office occupations, distributive occupa- 
tions, basic business 


A preview of tours 


Friday, April 4 
9:30 a.M.—11:30 a.m. 

“What I Am Doing in My Classes” — pre- 
sentation of successful classroom prac- 
tices by six Illinois business teachers 
followed by summary evaluation 

2:30 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 

Topic: “Are the Youth of Illinois Pre- 
pared for Their Business Life?” 
“Business Education Town Hall” — pros 

and cons 
A -==§=§ = RRR aReINRAY 


Jess W. Miley 


The South-Western Publishing Company 
regrets to announce the death of Jess W. 
Miley at his home in Topeka, Kansas, on 
January 14. Mr. Miley was at one time state 
superintendent of public instruction in Kan- 


sas. He was a representative with South- 
Western Publishing Company since 1938. 





Pi Omega Pi Installs New Chapters 


Gamma Kappa chapter of Pi Omega Pi 
was installed at Southwest Texas State 
Teachers College, San Marcos, on Saturday, 


4:30 p.m. in the faculty lounge of the Union 
Building with Mina Johnson, national 
organizer of Pi Omega Pi, Ball State 























th November 10, with Vernon V. Payne, Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, in 
0; national treasurer of Pi Omega Pi, New charge of the services. 
I. Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas, Pi Omega Pi is a national honorary 
20 New Mexico, in charge of the service. fraternity for students majoring in business 
h Gamma Iota chapter of Pi Omega Pi was_ education, preparing to be business teachers. 
es installed at the University of South Dakota, The sponsors, officers, and charter members 
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Gamma Kappa chapter. Seated at the table are, left to right: Tommy Hollon, secretary; Bufford Brymer, 
president; Mr. Payne; and Loren Caraway, vice-president. Front row, standing: Dr. Musgrave, department head; 
Donald V. Allgeier; Johanna Rother; Evelyn Lowery; Iris Smith; Gracia Haby, historian; Patricia Yates; Nelda 
Dannelly; Lorene Booth; Thomas Adams, treasurer. Back row: Carlos Baker; Hilton Pankratz; Roland Manske; 
:i- Laddie Hanacek; Floyd Scott; Robert Johnson; Herbert Billings; Henry Ginther. Mr. Allgeier is sponsor of the 
in 
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sail Gamma Iota chapter. Back row, from left to right: Dorothy Hazel; Dorothy Fix; Norma Lord; Mina 
Johnson; Kitty Ann Lauritzen; Jean Hay; Alice Higa. Front row: Hulda Vaaler; Helen Dahliman, secretary- 
treasurer; Orca Christensen, president; Margaret Schumacher, vice-president and historian. Miss Vaaler, head 
iV of the secretarial training department, is an honorary charter member and sponsor for the group. 
\. 
“ ALPHABETIC INDEXING — by Ray Wall Fisher 
. This combination textbook, workbook, and reference book provides training in alphabetic indexing. It is suitable for a 
n- short course or a supplement requiring about two weeks of work. It contains all the information needed for indexing and 
h ruled workbook paper and forms for the indexing problems. When these workbook pages have been removed, the instruc- 
4 tions and rules may be kept for reference. Thirty-two pages and cover. List price 36 cents. 
8. SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
~— Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 1 
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Bloomsburg Contest and Fashion Show 


The twentieth annual business education 
contest will be held on Saturday, May 38, 
1952, at State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg, Pennsylvania. Examinations will be 
conducted in the following subjects: book- 
keeping, business arithmetic, Gregg short- 
hand, typewriting, and business law. 

The questions in the business law exami- 
nation will be limited to sources of law, 
court procedures, contracts, negotiable in- 
struments, agency, and sales and bailment 
of personal property. Although the exami- 
nation in business law has been cancelled in 
previous years if the number of schools and 
contestants were insufficient to make a con- 
test, the examination will be held this year 
even though entries are very limited in 
number. 

Because of the growing interest in the 
contest, it has become necessary to limit the 
number of schools entering to not more than 
forty. Selection of schools will be on a 
first-received, first-served basis. All entry 
blanks must be on file on or before April 20, 
1952. Entry blanks and information con- 
cerning the contest may be secured from 
Richard G. Hallisy, director of the Business 
Education Department, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 


High schools located eighty miles or more 
from Bloomsburg may secure free overnight 
accommodations at the college for one 
teacher and five contestants. 

On Friday evening, May 2, 1952, at 8:15 
p.M. the sixth annual fashion show will be 
given in honor of visiting teachers and con- 


testants. The annual fashion show has be- 
come one of the outstanding collegiate events 
in Pennsylvania. 

= * * 


Sigma Alpha Sigma Installs New Chapter 


The initiation of the charter members of 
Zeta chapter of Sigma Alpha Sigma, national 
honorary secretarial science fraternity, was 
held on December 7 at the University of 
South Carolina, Columbia. A banquet for 
new members and their guests followed the 
initiation. Zeta chapter is the first secretarial 
science fraternity to be organized on the 
University of South Carolina campus. The 
primary aims of the chapter are to pro- 
fessionalize the status of the college-trained 
secretary, to develop leadership in the field 
of professional secretaryship, to give recog- 
nition to those who attain excellence in this 
field, and to improve the standards of 
secretarial work. 
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To be eligible for membership in Sigma 
Alpha Sigma, a student must have fourteen 
credits in secretarial subjects, an average 
grade of ““B” in all secretarial subjects, and 
an average grade of “‘C”’ in all other subjects. 

The officers and charter members of the 
active chapter are: president, Jeannette 
Beisley; vice-president, June Bouknight; 
secretary-treasurer, Mary Ann Sanders; 
corresponding secretary, Marilyn Gettys; 
reporter, Princa McManus; historian, Lula 
Drake; Nancy Barbrey; Melle Beach; 
Patricia Bodie; Nancy Gary; Charlotte 
Thornburg. The secretarial science faculty 
members initiated at this time were: 
Professor F. DeVere Smith, head of the 
Department; Professor Aileen Funderburke; 
Professor Merle Medhurst; Professor Eliza- 
beth O’Dell; and Evelyn Pope, sponsor for 
Sigma Alpha Sigma. 

Lelah Brownfield, Alabama College for 
Women, Montevallo, national officer of 
Sigma Alpha Sigma, conducted the initiation 
service and gave a history of Sigma Alpha 
Sigma. Mrs. Anne Agnew, prominent 
executive and Democratic committee woman 
from South Carolina, was the guest speaker. 
Her subject was “Qualifications for a Suc- 
cessful Secretary.”” Dean S. M. Derrick, 
School of Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, was toastmaster 
for the occasion. 


Duncan Hyde Honored by NOMA 


E. Duncan Hyde, supervisor of business 
education, Baltimore, Maryland, was given 
the Merit Award of the National ce 
Management Association at a meeting of 
the Baltimore chapter of the Association. 
The NOMA Merit Award is given in recog- 
nition of the service rendered by any member 
of the local chapter. The award was made 
by William Evans, executive vice-president 
of the National Office Management Associa- 
tion. 

In addition to receiving the NOMA Merit 
Award, Mr. Hyde was appointed associate 
director for Area IT of the Association. Dr. 
Jay W. Miller, Goldey Beacom School of 
Business, Wilmington, Delaware, was also 
appointed a director of Area ITI. 

A conference for Area II will be held at 
Chalfonte Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, on April 25 and 26, 1952. The 
purpose of this conference is to give those 
members on the East Coast, who will be 
unable to attend the national conference in 
San Francisco, an opportunity to engage in 
some professional activity. 





Louisiana Convention 

The Louisiana Business Education Associ- 
ation opened its annual convention with a 
dinner in the Palm Room of the Jefferson 
Hotel, Shreveport, at 6:30 p.m. on Monday, 
November 19. The dinner program included 
an address by Dr. Alan Lloyd of Gregg 
Publishing Company on the topic “How to 
Be a Happy Business Teacher.” 

Tuesday, November 20, was devoted to 
sectional meetings and a business session at 
Centenary College. The speakers and their 
topics at the morning session were: Dr. 
Howard M. Norton, director of secretarial 
science at Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, “Improving Office Procedures’’; 
Dr. Andrew Morrison, Northwestern State 
Teachers College, Natchitoches, “Overcom- 
ing Most Common Student Difficulties in 
Bookkeeping”; Louis A. Leslie, Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, “Transcription in the 
One-Year Shorthand Course.” 

The afternoon session included a talk by 
Dr. Alan C. Lloyd on the topic, “How to 
Be a Better Typing Teacher.” 

The following officers were elected at the 
general business meeting: president, Dr. 
Howard M. Norton, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge; vice-president, Mrs. 


Nell Spinks, Byrd High School, Shreveport; 
secretary, K. N. LaCaze, Baton Rouge High 
School; treasurer, Lenora Palmer, High 


School, Destrehan; council member col- 
lege representative, Dr. Andrew Morrison, 
Northwestern State Teachers College, 
Natchitoches; council member high school 
representative, Dorothy Kelly, Sophie 
Wright High School, New Orleans. 


South Carolina Meeting 


The annual spring meeting of the South 
Carolina Business Education Association 
will be held on Friday, March 21, 1952, at 
the Elks Club, Columbia, South Carolina. 
The theme of the meeting will be “The 
Business Curriculum in South Carolina.” 
Eleanor Patrick of Chester High School, 
Chester, South Carolina, is president of the 
state organization. 

Registration will begin at 12:45 p.m. At 
1:00 p.m. there will be a luncheon meeting. 
The luncheon speaker will be Robert E. 
Slaughter, vice-president of Gregg Publish- 
ing Company, who will discuss curriculum 
problems related to clerical.work. 

Reports of the various accomplishments 
and projects of the Association will be dis- 
cussed. 
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Wisconsin Elects Officers 

The Wisconsin Business Education Associ- 
ation held its annual meeting in conjunction 
with the convention of the Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association in Milwaukee on Novem- 
ber 1 and 2. Kenneth Peterson, Neenah High 
School, Neenah, was elected president for 
the year 1951-52. 

Other newly elected officers are: first vice- 
president, Cecil Beede, supervisor of Busi- 
ness Education Department, Eau Claire 
Vocational School, Eau Claire; second vice- 
president, Marvin Hauser, Whitewater City 
High School, Whitewater; secretary- 
treasurer for a term of two years, Lorraine 
Missling, Shawano High School, Shawano. 
Marie Benson, Whitewater State Teachers 
College, Whitewater, was elected a member 
of the executive board for three years. 

Other members of the executive board 
are: Harold Bellas, Wausau High School, 
Wausau, past president of WBE.A: Ray 
Rupple, Waukesha High School, Waukesha; 
Russell Hosler, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 


Clay C. Duggan 


It is with deep regret that the South- 
Western Publishing Company announces the 
death of Mr. Clay C. Duggan on January 9, 
1952, at his home in White Plains, New 
York. Mr. Duggan formerly was connected 
with Georgia Institute of Technology before 
joining the staff of South-Western Publishing 
Company in Cincinnati in 1922. In 1928 
Mr. Duggan became manager of the Eastern 
Office. 


Kansas Business Education Conference 


The fourth annual Kansas Business Edu- 
cation Conference will be held at Kansas 
State Teachers College of Emporia on March 
22. The theme selected for the conference 
is “Standards in Business Education.” 

Two outstanding speakers have been 
invited to discuss standards in business 
education — a leading business educator and 
an outstanding businessman. Dr. Paul S. 
Lomax, chairman of the Department of Busi- 
ness Education of New York University, 
will speak on standards in the various areas 
of business education, and Paul C. Cole, 
vice-president of Macy’s of Kansas City, 
will give the businessman’s viewpoint. 

The conference is sponsored jointly by 
Kansas State Teachers College and the 
Kansas Business Teachers Association. 
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Conventions and Conferences — Spring, 1952 








Name of Association 


American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business . 
American Association of Junior Colleges. . 

Arizona Business Educators Association 

Arkansas Education Association 


California Business Education Association 
Southern. 


California Council of Business Schools. . . 
Catholic Business Education Association 
Central Commercial Teachers Association 
Columbia U. Business Education Conference 


Commercial Education Association of the City of New 
York and Vicinity 


Connecticut Business Educators Association 
Eastern Business Teachers Association. . . 
Florida Education Association 

Georgia Business Education Association 
Georgia Education Association 

Illinois Business Education Association 


Illinois Education Association — 
Southwestern... .. 


Illinois Vocational Association. . 
Indiana Business Education Clinic 
Indiana U. Business Teacher Education Conference. .. . 
Indiana U. Business Education Conference. . 
Inland Empire Education Association 
International Society for Business Education 
Iowa State Education Association — 
Central 
South Central. 
North Central . 
Kansas Audio-Visual Aids Conference 
Kansas Business Education Conference 
Kentucky Business Education Association 
Kentucky Business Education Conference 
Kentucky Education Association 
Michigan Business Education Association 


Michigan Business Education Conference 
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Place of Meeting 








Denver, Colorado 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Tempe. . .- 

Little Rock 


Berkeley 
Arrowhead Springs . 


Santa Barbara. . 


Kansas City, Missouri. . 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


New York City. 


New York City 

New Britain 

Buffalo, New York. . 
Miami. 

Atlanta . 

Atlanta 


Chicago. 


E. St. Louis 
Chicago. . . 
Terre Haute 
Bloomington 
Bloomington. 
Spokane, Washington 
Chicago 

Ames. 

Creston 
Spencer 
Emporia... . 
Emporia 
Louisville 
Lexington. 
Louisville 
Grand Rapids. . 
Battle Creek. . 








Date of Meeting 


April 24-26 
June 25-28 
March 5 
March 26-28 


April 7, 8 
February 16 


May 9, 10 
April 16, 17 
May 2, $ 
July 26 


May 3 
May 10 
April 10-12 
April 17-19 
April 4 
April 3-5 


April 3-5 


April 4 

April 3-5 
April 25, 26 
March 14, 15 
July 7, 8 
April 9-11 
February 22 
April 5 

May $1 
April 4 

June 9-20 
March 22 
April 17 
July 11, 12 
April 16-18 
March 28, 29 














Name of Association 


Place of Meeting 


Date of Meeting 





Midwe st Economics Association 
Mountain-Plains Business Education Association 


National Association of Business 


Teacher-Training 
Institutions... ... 

National Association of Cost Accountants 

National Association of Secondary-School Principals. . . 

National Catholic Educational Association... .... 

National Education Association — 


Regular Meeting. . 
American Association of School Administrators. . . 


National Office Management Association .. . 

National University Extension Association 

National Vocational Guidance Association. . . 

New Mexico Business Education Conference. 

New York State College Business Education Conference 


New York State Vocational and Practical Arts Asso- 
ciation . 


New York University Business Education Conference. . 
North Carolina Association of Business Schools 
North Carolina Education Association 


North Central Association of — and Secondary 
WES s Shas icwtee ds 


North Texas Business Education Conference. . 


Northwestern University Business Education Con- 
ference 


Ohio Business Schools Association . 
Ohio Business Teachers’ Association . . . 
Oklahoma A. and M. College Conference . 
Oklahoma A. and M. College D. E. Workshop 
Oklahoma Business College Association 
Oregon Business Education Association. . . . 
Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Association — 
Western 
Eastern . 
South Carolina Association of Business Colleges. . 
South Carolina Business Teachers Association. ... . 
Southeastern Business College Association. . 


Southern Illinois Business Education Conference 


Southwestern Social Science Association 
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Indianapolis, Indiana. . 


Denver, Colorado... . 


Chicago 
New York City 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Kansas City, Missouri. . 


Detroit, Michigan .. . 


St. Louis, Missouri. ....... 


Los Angeles, California. . 


Boston, Massachusetts... . . 


San Francisco, California 


Austin, Texas 


Los Angeles, California... .. 


Las Vegas... 


Albany 


Syracuse . 
New York City 
Winston-Salem 


Asheville 


Chicago 


Denton... 


Evanston, Illinois 
Columbus. . 
Columbus. . 
Stillwater . 
Stillwater . . 
Oklahoma City . 
Portland. . 
Wilkinsburg . 
Reading. . 
Florence. . 
Columbia 
Tampa, Florida 
Carbondale. . 


Dallas, Texas . 











April 17-19 


June 26-28 


February 22, 23 
June 15-19 
February 16-20 
April 15-18 
June 30-July 5 
February 23-27 
March 8-12 
April 5-9 

May 18-21 
April 20-23 
March 31—April 3 
June 13, 14 


April 26 


April 3-5 


July 23 


| May 10 


March 27-29 


March $1~—April 4 


June 10, 11 


July 10, 11 
May 23, 24 
April 25, 26 
June 13 
June 2-14 
February 23 
March 17, 18 
April 19 
April 26 
March 29 
March 21 
April 11, 12 
July 15-18 
April 11, 12 




































Name of Association 





Tennessee Education Association 





Texas Vocational Association 


United Business Education Association...... 





University of North Dakota Business Education Con- | 
ference 


Western Business Education Association 


Western Washington Commercial Teachers Association | 
Wisconsin Association for Vocational and Adult Edu- 
a ee 





Wisconsin Business Education Institute . . 





Wisconsin Business Schools Association. . . 


Nashville 





Houston 


Detroit, Michigan 


| Grand Forks 


| Berkeley, California 


Madison 


Green Bay 


Place of Meeting 


Date of Meeting 


April 4, 5 
April 3-5 


June 29, 30 


June 4-6 





April 7, 8 
Seattle March 8 
Madison May 9, 10 





July 28-30 








| April 18 











Some Postal Changes 

Effective January 1, 1952, postal cards 
issued by the post office were increased 
from 1 cent each to 2 cents each. Private 
mailing post cards will require 2 cents 
postage instead of 1 cent. There is no change 
in the rate for air mail cards; they will still 
require 4 cents postage. 

There is no change in the rate for other 
first-class mail. The rate remains 3 cents an 
ounce or fraction thereof for first-class letters 
and 6 cents an ounce or fraction thereof for 
air mail letters. 

Effective April 1, 1952, the new rate for 
second-class mail is 2 cents for the first 2 
ounces plus 1 cent for each additional 2 
ounces. 

The rate for regular third-class mail such 
as circulars and other printed matter, mer- 
chandise, and so forth will carry the rate of 
2 cents for the first 2 ounces and 1 cent for 
each additional ounce. This rate is the same 
as before. Books and catalogues having 24 
pages or more will carry the rate of 2 cents 
for the first 2 ounces and 1% cents for each 
additional 2 ounces. The old rate was 14% 
cents for each 2 ounces or fraction thereof. 

For additional information concerning 
changes in rate, consult your local post office. 








St. Louis Area Meetings 


During the current school year, the St. 
Louis Area Business Educators Association 
has embarked on an ambitious, entertaining, 
and highly instructional program. The 
theme of the meetings for the current year 
is “Successful Teaching Practices.” E. W. 
Alexander, principal of Central High School, 
is chairman of the program committee. 

In line with the theme of the current year, 
the first meeting was held on December 1, 
1951, and was devoted to those methods, 
practices, procedures, and devices that 
proved most successful in the following 
areas of business education: spelling, arith- 
metic, penmanship, and business English. 
Each topic was discussed by an outstanding 
teacher in the field. Other topics discussed 
at this meeting were basic business and 
vocational counseling. 

The second meeting of the Association is 
to be held in February and will be devoted 
to methods and procedures in the following 
vocational business subjects: typewriting, 
shorthand, and bookkeeping. Placement 
testing, business law, and economics will 
also be discussed at this meeting. 

The final meeting for the current year will 
be devoted to audio-visual aids. 





New Rochelle, N. Y. 





INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


A combination textbook and workbook which provides intensive pre-employment training in the basic skills and aptitudes 
that are required for clerical positions in business and in government offices. It is designed to help students pass civil service 
examinations for stenographers, typists, and clerks. List price $1.20. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 





Chicago 5 











San Francisco 3 Dallas 1 






























1. Direct approach 
2. Popular appeal 
3. Concrete 

. Modern cases 


. Personal emphasis 
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Applied Business Law 


By Fisk and Pomeroy 


The fifth edition of this book started a new pattern in the teaching of business 
law on the secondary level. The new sixth edition takes additional strides for- 
ward. Its greatest improvement is the simplification, the improvement in accu- 
racy, and the summaries of exceptions to the general rules of law in various 
states. Here is truly an authoritative book stripped of technical language. It is 
now a book that can justifiably be taught to all students in your school. 


Its value is enhanced by the wide selection of examples and cases. As a social 


study it ranks high in importance, and as a business subject you will readily 
recognize it as a necessity. 


APPLIED BUSINESS LAW is available with a workbook and a series of achieve- 


ment tests. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 1 
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Business Etiquette. (Released in 1951.) This is 
a series of silent 35-mm. filmstrips on the subject of 
business etiquette. There are to be eleven filmstrips 
in the series. The first six filmstrips of the series are now 
available in black and white and their titles are: 
(1) “Why Etiquette in Business?” (2) “Finding the 
Right Job For You”; (3) “Selling Yourself to an Em- 
ployer”; (4) “Your New Job”; (5) “The New Employee 
and Fellow Workers”; and (6) “You Want to Look 
Right.” 

Summary. A brief description of each of the six film- 
strips follows: 

(1) “Why Etiquette in Business?” explains what 
etiquette is and its place in the business world. It also 
explains why etiquette is as important in business as it 
is in social life. 

(2) “Finding the Right Job For You” outlines the 
method to be used in selecting the kind of job you want, 
and how to locate the job openings. To find the right 
job the filmstrip advises the student to consider such 
factors as interests, best subjects in school, and con- 
sultations with the school guidance director, teacher, 
and friends. 

(8) “Selling Yourself to an Employer” shows the 
student how to prepare for the interview, the approach, 
and any tests that may be given. The filmstrip demon- 
strates the principles of etiquette involved in the inter- 
view and the follow-up. 

(4) “Your New Job” takes a recent high school 
graduate through the initial phases of her new job. It 
shows how her adviser explains the daily routine, the 
particular job she is to perform, the equipment she will 
need, the techniques she will have to learn, and the 
rules and general practices of the company for which 
she works. 

(5) “The New Employee and Fellow Workers” ex- 
plains the importance of getting along with co-workers. 
It emphasizes the importance of etiquette in getting 
along with other people. 

(6) “You Want to Look Right” points out that it is 
a good policy to observe the behavior of your co- 
workers. It emphasizes the importance of good groom- 
ing and good health. 


Recommended Use. This series of filmstrips may be 
shown to any group of high school students. The film- 
strips would be particularly interesting to business 
education students. 

Sale. The “Business Etiquette” series may be pur- 
chased from McGraw-Hill Book Company, Text-Film 
Department, 330 West 42 Street, New York 18, New 
York. The first six filmstrips in the series sell for $27.00. 
Individual filmstrips sell for $5.00 each. 





Cincinnati 2 





New Rochelle, N. Y. 


HOW TO FIND AND APPLY FOR A JOB 


HOW TO FIND AND APPLY FOR A JOB by R. G. Walters is an 84-page, paper-bound book that has been published 
at a price that every student can afford. You will want to examine this book immediately and arrange to place a copy in 
the hands of every one of your graduates. It covers, among other topics, ‘Preparing a Personal Inventory,” “‘Locating 
Vacancies,” “Writing the Letter of Application,” and ‘*The Interview.”’ 

SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


Self-Conscious Guy. (Released in 1951.) Thi: 
16-mm. sound motion picture, available in color or 
black and white, was produced by Coronet Instructional 
Films. Dr. Judson T. Landis, family sociologist, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, acted as educational 
collaborator. It may be shown in 11 minutes. 


Summary. The primary purpose of the film is 
to explain how an individual can overcome self- 
consciousness. The story centers around a high school 
student named Marty who suddenly becomes keenly 
aware of his feelings of self-consciousness. As he tries 
to find ways to avoid these feelings, he discovers that 
other students have been extremely self-conscious and 
yet have developed poise and self-assurance. Marty 
finds help to solve his own problem through developing 
skills, thinking of other persons, and getting his atten- 
tion on the whole situation rather than on himself. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for any group 
of high school students. It would be helpful in any 
course emphasizing the development of desirable person- 
ality traits. 

Sale and Rental. ‘“‘Self-Conscious Guy” may, be 
purchased from Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. The selling price for a 
black and white print is $50.00 and for color $100. For 
rental purposes contact your regular Coronet film 
rental library. 


Major Cities of the United States. (Released 
in 1951.) This is a series of five $5-mm. silent filmstrips 
dealing with the major cities of the United States. The 
titles of the five filmstrips are: (1) ‘““Major Cities of 
Western United States’’; (2) ““Major Cities of Middle 
West”; (3) “Major Cities of the South”; (4) “Major 
Cities of Eastern United States”; and (5) “‘Washington, 
>.<.” 


Summary. The individual filmstrips show relation- 
ships between the industries and geographical locations. 
The materials contained in the filmstrips serve as 
introductory material for a study and comparison of the 
various major cities in the United States. The filmstrips 
emphasize the major changes that have taken place in 
the cities due to the effect of mass migration to indus- 
trial centers. 

Recommended Use. The filmstrips are suitable for 
use in high school classes in economic geography. 

Sale. The filmstrips on “Major Cities of the United 
States” may be purchased from the Society for Visual 
Education, Incorporated, 1345 West Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14, Illinois. The complete set of five filmstrips 
sells for $13.50. Individual filmstrips sell for $3.00 each. 





Price, 72 cents. 


San Francisco 3 
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1952 National Commercial Contests 


The annual National Commercial Con- 
tests, approved by the National Contest 
Committee of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, will be held 
\farch 31 to April 4, 1952. The entrance fee 
for each contestant in each division is 35 
cents. The tests will be given in the student’s 
own classroom by the faculty and adminis- 
tration of the school in accordance with 
rules sent out from contest headquarters. 

Tests in typewriting will be provided at 
three levels. The novice group will consist 
of students having less than nine months of 
training, the amateur group will consist of 
students who have had less than two years 
of training, and the unlimited group will 
consist of students with more than two years 
of training. In all divisions of the contests, 
students must be undergraduate students of 
a high school. Equal awards are given in 
typing for both speed and accuracy, and it is 
possible for a student to win both a speed 
award and an accuracy award. 

In shorthand, competition is provided for 
students at the 60, 80, 100, and 120-word 
levels. No student is permitted to enter 
more than one of these levels. 

In bookkeeping, competition is provided 


for students taking their ‘first year of high 
school bookkeeping, as well as for students 
taking their second year of high school 
bookkeeping. 

The final division of the contests is devoted 
to general business knowledge and ability, 
and is recommended for high school juniors 
and seniors. The test material used in this 
group slightly resembles the typical civil 
service examination and deals with subject 
matter that a business student, who is a 
high school junior or senior, should know. 

Trophies and banners are awarded to 
schools accumulating the greatest number of 
points in the contests. Individual medals 
are awarded to schools winning places in the 
various divisions. Certificates of proficiency 
are awarded to all students who enter the 
contests and earn a certain degree of pro- 
ficiency. A complete tabulation is sent to 
every school that enters the contests, show- 
ing all winners, points earned, and students 
qualifying for certificates. 

Complete information about the contests 
for 1952 may be obtained by writing Teach- 
ing Aids Exchange, Post Office Box 1197, 
Modesto, California. This request must be 
received by February 20, 1952. 
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The Place and the Function of 


Fundamentals of 
Advertising 


By E. J. Rowse and C. A. Nolan 
Here is a fresh new book that still retains the popular 


Advertising 


features of previous editions. The feature that has made 
this book outstanding over a long period of years is the 
emphasis on the principles of advertising that are im- 
portant to everyone. Its nontechnical nature makes it 
desirable as a required course for all distributive education 
majors and highly recommended for other business 
students. 


The new book is packed full of new features, including new 
illustrations, new examples, and new problems. 


SOUTH -WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas 1 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 


Part II 
Selling Through Advertising 


Part III 
The Mechanics of Advertising 


Part IV 


Advertising Mediums 


Part V 
iacaisinits ng Procedures 
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The Student Looks at His Teacher. 1950. By 
John W. Riley, Jr., Bryce F. Ryan, and Marcia Lifshitz. 
This 166-page, printed, cloth-bound book is based on a 
study made at Brooklyn College to answer such ques- 
tions as: what kinds of teaching attributes students 
want most from teachers in different fields; how these 
expectations compare with their actual judgments; 
what are the characteristics of the “ ” teacher; 
how teachers themselves react to student ratings; and 
how such a project may be translated into better 
teaching. The book is an inquiry into the implications 
of student ratings of teachers at the college level. The 
book is divided into the following four parts: Part I, 
The Nature of the Problem; Part II, Methods and 
Application; Part III, Some Empirical Findings; and 
Part IV, Values and Implications. The following chap- 
ters are included: Chapter 1, The Role of the Professor; 
Chapter 2, The Professor and His Students; Chapter 
$3, The Theory and Practice of Student Evaluations; 
Chapter 4, Practical Application: A Case Example; 
Chapter 5, The Question. of Procedure: One Possible 
Device; Chapter 6, What the Student Wants; Chapter 
7, What the Student Finds; Chapter 8, The Ideal vs. 
the Actual; Chapter 9, Who Are the Good Teachers?; 
Chapter 10, Teacher Reactions to Student Ratings; 
Chapter 11, Student Opinion and Better Teaching; 
and Chapter 12, New Avenues of Research. Price 
$2.75. Order from Rutgers University Press, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. 


Getting Job Experience. 1950. By Thomas E. 
Christensen. This 48-page, printed, paper-bound book- 
let is one of a series of “Life Adjustment Booklets” to 
help students solve the problems of everyday living. 
It is designed to help students discover how they can 
benefit from work experience, how they can get worth- 
while job experience, and how working now can be of 
value to them later in a full-time job. The following 
topics are included: (1) Work experience — an impor- 
tant part of your education; (2) The values of work 
experience; (3) It’s up to you; (4) How you can get 
work experience; (5) How work experience can help you 
advance in your full-time job; (6) Matching yourself 
and your work experience; and (7) Analyzing your 
work experience. Price 40 cents. Order from Science 
Research Associates, Incorporated, 228 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


Money and You. 1950. By J. K. Lasser and 
Sylvia F. Porter. This 48-page, printed, paper-bound 
booklet is one of a series of “Life Adjustment Booklets” 
that suggests solutions to these problems: the most 
efficient means of getting money, ways of saving it, and 
the principles of spending it wisely to get the most from 
it. e following topics are included: (1) With plenty 
of money; (2) Where does it come from? ‘%) Working 
for your money; (4) Don’t fuss — budget! (5) Spending 
your money; and (6) A penny saved. Price 40 cents. 
Order from Science rch Associates, Incorporated, 
228 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


OF NEW LITERATURE 


Building for Family Financial Security in 
Home and Family Living. 1950. Bulletin No. 6. 
This 59-page, mimeographed, paper-bound booklet was 
prepared at the first workshop on Family Financial 
Security Education held at the School of Education and 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. It presents information 
that will aid individual teachers in organizing functional 
programs suited to the life adjustment needs of their 
particular students. While the booklet is intended 
wrmng for teachers of home management and family 
iving, business teachers may discover objectives and 
activities related to their particular aims. Problems 
on the following topics are included: (1) What are the 
sources of the family income in our community? (2) 
What are the factors that determine our family’s way 
of living? (8) What are the various items of expense 
that all families have to meet? (4) How can the family 
plan a workable budget? (5) Why record all expendi- 
tures? (6) How can the family plan together for 
financial security? (7) How can the family get the 
most satisfaction from its income? (8) How can the 
family know when it is spending its income wisely? 
and (9) How can the family use its savings to achieve 
greater security? The booklet also includes a bibliog- 
raphy of reference books, pamphlet and magazine 
articles, and films. Free. Address your requests to the 
Committee on Family Financial Security Education, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


Children’s Wear Study. 1951. By David Carson 
and Carl H. Haas. This 40-page, mimeographed, 
paper-bound booklet is a report on a study of the 
children’s wear field recently completed by the Research 
Bureau for Retail Training of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. The report shows that for every $100 in girls’ 
wear purchased for girls aged 10-14, an additional $36 
of potential sales was shopped for in the stores but not 
bought. The information included in the study was 
based principally on data collected by the Pittsburgh 
Consumer Panel. The contents include the following 
main topics: General trends in the children’s wear 
trade; Analysis of children’s wear purchases; and an 
appendix. Price $1.00. Order from Research Bureau 
for Retail Training, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh 6, Pennsylvania. 


Merchandise Facts to Help You Sell Curtains 
and Draperies. 1951. This 48-page, printed, paper- 
bound manual was prepared by the Research Bureau 
for Retail Training of the University of Pittsburgh. It 
is directed to the sales person and is designed to supply 
basic merchandise information. It includes introductory 
and closing sections on personal grooming, selling 
approach, and sales closing. It contains fatceonadion 
on the following topics: window types, curtain and 
drapery styles, fabrics, yardage, and trimmings. Price 
50 cents. Order from Research Bureau for Retail 
Training, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 153, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Constructed with 


PRECISION... 


A book you will be proud and 
happy to use... 
























Oth Edition 


By Curry and Piper 


Applied Business Arithmetic 


APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC moves smoothly, systematically, and clearly 
| to a mastery of the important mathematical processes. A step-by-step pro- 
| cedure is used in presenting the principles illustrated with examples. Each 
lesson is followed by adequate drill material, applications, and systematic 
| cumulative review. Speed, accuracy, and application are emphasized. The 
| — student proceeds from the simple to the complex. Each new lesson is built upon 
| previous lessons so that the student has only one new fundamental or one new 
application to learn. 


APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC is functional, practical, and concrete. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


|  Cincinnati2 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 1 
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More Blessed to Give 


or 


That young wife certainly worships her husband.” 
“Yes. She places burnt offerings before him every 

day.” 

ee ¢@ @ 


A Clue 


A man was taking an examination for an auto driver’s 
license, and one of the questions asked was “What 
would you do if the driver of a car ahead moved arm 
up and down?” 

“Man or woman?” asked the applicant. 


a“ 7 . 
Not To Be Outdone 


Said the Florida man, picking up a watermelon: 
“Is this the largest grapefruit you can grow in these 
parts?” 
“Stop!” said the Californian. “You're crushing that 
raisin.” 
ee © e 
Lucky Escape 


“You say you served in France?” said the restaurant 
manager, as he sampled the new cook’s first soup. 

“Yes, sir. Officer’s cook for two years, and wounded 
twice.” 

“You're lucky, man. It’s a wonder they didn’t kill 
you.” 


In Great Demand 


“At last,” said the novelist, “I have written some- 
thing that will be accepted by any magazine.” 

“What is it?” asked a friend. 

“*A check for a year’s subscription.” 


Encore 
Singer: “Don’t you think the audience shows feeling 
when I sing?” 
Critic: “You bet! They’re feeling for their hats and 
coats.” 
ee © e 


A Matter of Pride 


“The horse you sold me last week is a fine animal, 
but I can’t get him to hold his head up.” 
“Oh, it’s because of his pride. He'll hold it up as soon 
as ‘he’s paid for.” 
ee @« @ 


Like Father, Like Son 


*‘What a boy you are for asking questions,” said the 
father. “I'd like to know what would have happened if 
I’d asked as many questions when I was a boy.” 

“Perhaps,” suggested the youngster, “you’d have 
been able to answer some of mine.” 
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No Laughing Matter 


Salesman: “These are especially strong 
madam. They simply laugh at the laundry.” 

Customer: “I know that kind; I had some that came 
back with their sides split.” 


shirts, 


2 o © 
Give Thanks 


The hat was passed around a certain congregation 
for the purpose of taking up a collection. After it had 
made the circuit of the church, it was handed to the 
minister — who, by the way, had exchanged pulpits 
with the regular preacher — and he found not a penny 
in it. He inverted the hat over the pulpit cushion and 
shook it, that its emptiness might be known; then, 
raising his eyes to the ceiling, he exclaimed with great 
fervor: 

“IT thank God that I got back my hat from this con- 
gregation.” 

ee ee 


Native 


A guide showing a lady through the zoo, took her 
to the kangaroo’s cage. 

“Here, madam,” he said, 
Australia.” 

The visitor stared at it in horror. 

“Good gracious!”’ she said, “and to think my sister 
married one of them!” 


‘we have a native of 


e ee 
Well Qualified 


Manager: “For this job we want a responsible man.” 

Applicant: “Then that’s me. Everywhere I’ve 
worked, when something went wrong, they told me | 
was responsible.” 

ee 2¢ e@ 
Brilliant Student 

Proud Parent: “Yes, Junior is only four, and he can 

spell his name backwards.” 


New Neighbor: “Remarkable. 
Proud Parent: “Otto.” 


What is his name?” 


Lazy Bones 


Teacher: “Johnny, who is the laziest persén in the 
class?” 

Johnny: “I don’t know, ma’am.” 

Teacher: “Who sits idly in his seat, watching the 
others writing and studying their lessons instead of 
working himself?” 

Johnny: “Oh! Why, you, ma’am.” 
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Wanted: 


Want Ad in Rural Paper: Yourfy farmer wants to 
meet marriageable girl with tractor. Please send picture 
of tractor. 








